






CHAPTER XLII. 
HIS LAST BIVOUAC, 


“Have I done wrong!” young 
Waldron asked himself, as he strode 
down the hill, with his face still 
burning, and that muddy hat on. 
“Most fellows would have knocked 
him down. I hope that nice girl 
heard nothing of the row, The walls 
are jolly thick, that’s one good thing ; 
as thick as my poor head, [ dare say. 
But when the fellow dared to laugh! 
Good heavens ! what are people coming 
to? I dare say I am a hot-headed 
fool, though I kept my temper won- 
derfully ; and to tell me I am nota 
gentleman! Well, I don’t care a rap 
who sees me now, for they must hear 
of this affair at Walderscourt. I 
think the best thing that I can do is 
to go and see old Penniloe. He is as 
honest as he is clear-headed. If he 
says I’m wrong, I'll believe it; and 
Til take his advice about other 
things.” 

This was the wisest resolution of 
his life, inasmuch as it proved to be 
the happiest. Mr. Penniloe had just 
finished afternoon work with his 
pupils, and they were setting off: 
Pike with his rod to the long pool up 
the meadows, which always fished best 
with a cockle up it; Peckover for a 
long steeplechase; and Mopuss to 
look for chalcedonies and mosses 
No. 417.—VoL. Lxx, 
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among the cleves of Hagdon Hill, for 
nature had nudged him into that high 
bliss which a child has in routing out 
his father’s pockets. The parson, 
who felt a warm regard for a very 
fine specimen of hot youth, who was 
at once the son of his oldest friend, 
and his own son in literature (though 
Minerva sat cross-legged at that 
travail), he, Mr. Penniloe, was in a 
gentle mood, as he seldom failed to 
be; moreover in a fine mood, as 
behoves a man who has been dealing 
with great authors, and walking as in 
a crystal world so different from our 
turbid fog. To him the young man 
poured forth his troubles, deeper than 
of some classic woes, too substantial 
to be laid by any triple cast of dust. 
And then he confessed his flagrant 
insult to a rising member of the great 
profession. 

“You have behaved very badly, 
according to your own account,” Mr. 
Penniloe said with much decision, 
knowing that his own weakness was 
to let people off too easily, and feeling 
that duty to his ancient friend com- 
pelled him to chastise his son ; “ but 
your bad behaviour to Jemmy Fox 
has some excuse in quick temper pro- 
voked. Your conduct towards your 
mother and sister is ten times worse, 
because it is mean.” 

“‘T don’t see how you can make 
that out.” Young Waldron would 
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have flown into a fury with any other 
man who had said this. Even as it 
was, he stood up with a sullen 
countenance, glancing at the door. 

“It is mean, in this way,” continued 
the parson, leaving him to go if he 
thought fit, “that you have thought 
more of yourself than them. Because 
it would have hurt your pride to go 
to them with this wrong still unre- 
dressed, you have chosen to forget 
the comfort your presence must have 
afforded them, and the bitter pain 
they must feel at hearing that you 
have returned and avoided them. In 
a like case your father would not 
have acted so.” 

Waldron sas down again, and his 
great frame trembled. He covered 
his face with his hands, and tears 
shone upon his warted knuckles ; for 
he had not yet lost all those exuber- 
ances of youth. “I never thought of 
that,” he muttered ; “ it never occurred 
to me in that way. Jakes said some- 
thing like it; but he could not put 
it as you do. I see that I have 
been a cad, as Jemmy Fox declared I 
was.” 

“Jemmy is older, and he should 
have known better than to say any- 
thing of the sort. He must have 
lost his temper sadly, because he 
could never have thought it. You 
have not been what he calls a cad; 
but in your haste and misery you 
came to the wrong decision. I have 
spoken strongly, Tom, my boy, more 
strongly perhaps than I should have 
done; but your mother is in weak 
health now, and you are all in all to 
her.” 

“The best you can show me to be is 
a brute; and I am not sure that that 
is not worse than a cad. I ought to 
be kicked every inch of the way 
home ; and I'll go there as fast as if 
I was.” 

“That won’t do at all,” replied the 
curate smiling. ‘To gois your duty ; 
but not to rush in like a thunderbolt, 
and amaze them. They have been so 
anxious about your return that it 
must be broken very gently to them. 
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If you wish it, and can wait a little 
while I will go with you, and prepare 
them for it.” 

“ Sir, if you only would—but no, I 
don’t deserve it. It is a great deal 
too much to expect of you.” 

“What is the time? Oh, a quarter 
past four, At half past I have to 
baptise a child well advanced in his 
seventh year, whose parents have 
made it the very greatest personal 
favour to me to allow him to be 
‘ crassed,’ as they express it. And 1] 
only discovered their neglect last 
week! Who am I to find fault with 
any one? If you don’t mind waiting 
for about half an hour, I will come 
back for you, and meanwhile Mrs. 
Muggridge will make your hat look 
better ; Master Jemmy must have lost 
his temper too, I am afraid. Good- 
bye for the moment; unless I am 
punctual to the minute, I know too 
well what will happen; they will all 
be off, for they ‘can’t zee no vally in 
it,’ as they say. Alas, alas! and we 
are wild about missions to Hindoos 
and Hottentots !” 

As soon as Mr. Penniloe had left 
the house, the youth, who had been 
lowered in his dwn esteem, felt a very 
strong desire to go after him. Possi- 
bly this was increased by the sad 
reproachful gaze of Thyatira, who, as 
an old friend, longed to hear all about 
him, but was too well-mannered to 
ask questions. Cutting all consider- 
ation short (which is often the best 
thing to do with it) he put on his 
fairly re-established hat, and cared not 
a penny whether Mrs. Channing, the 
baker’s wife, was taking a look into 
the street or not, or even Mrs. Tap- 
scott, with the rosemary over her 
window. 

Then he turned in at the lych-gate, 
thinking of the day when his father’s — 
body had lain there (as the proper 
thing was for a body to do), and then 
he stood in the churchyard, where the 
many ways of death divided. Three 
main paths, all well-gravelled, ran 
among those who had toddled in the 
time of childhood down them with 








wormwood and stock gilly-flowers in 
their hands ; and then sauntered along 
them, with hands in pockets, and eyes 
for the maidens over tombstone-heads ; 
and then had come limping along on 
their staffs; and now were having all 
this done for them without knowing 
anything about it. 

None of these ways was at all to his 
liking. Peace, at least in death, was 
there, green turf and the rounded 
bank, gray stone, and the un-house- 
hold name to be made out by a grand- 
child perhaps, proud of skill in ancient 
letters, prouder still of a pocket-knife. 
What a faint scratch on soft stone! 
And yet the character far and away 
stronger than that of the lettered times 
that follow it. 

Young Waldron was not of a mor- 
bid cast, neither was his retrospective, 
as (for the good of mankind) is ordained 
to those who have the world before 
them. He turned to the right by a 
track across the grass, followed the 
bend of the churchyard wall, and, fear- 
ing to go any further lest he should 
stumble on his father’s outraged grave, 
sat down upon a gap of the gray en- 
closure. This gap had been caused by 
the sweep of tempest that went up the 
valley at the climax of the storm. 
The wall, being low, had taken little 
harm ; but the great west gable of the 
abbey had been smitten and swung on 
its back, as a trap-door swings upon 
its hinges. Thick flint structure and 
time-worn mullion, massive buttress 
and deep foundation, all had gone flat, 
and turned their fangs up, rending 
a chasm in the tattered earth. But 
this dark chasm was hidden from view 
by a pile of loose rubble and chunks 
of flint, that had rattled down when 
the gable fell, and striking the cross- 
wall had lodged thereon, breaking the 
cope in places, and hanging (with 
tangles of ivy and tufts of toadflax) 
over the interval of wall and ruin, as 
a snowdrift overhangs a ditch. 

Here the young man sat down, as 
if any sort of place would do for him. 
The gap in the wall was no matter to 
him, but happened to suit his down- 
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cast mood and the misery of the 
moment. Here he might sit and 
wait, until Mr. Penniloe had got 
through a job, superior to the burial- 
service because no one could cut you 
in pieces directly afterwards, without 
being hanged for it. He could see 
Mr. Penniloe’s black stick, standing 
like a little parson (for some of them 
are proud of such resemblance) in the 
great south porch of the church ; and 
thereby he knew that he could not 
miss his friend. As he lifted his eyes 
to the ancient tower, and the black 
yew-tree still steadfast, and the four 
vanes (never of one opinion as to the 
direction of the wind in anything less 
than half a gale), and the jackdaws 
come home prematurely, after digging 
up broad-beans, to settle their squab- 
ble about their nests ; and then as he 
lowered his gaze to the tombstones, 
and the new foundation-arches, and 
other labours of a parish now so hate 
ful to him, heavy depression, and 
crushing sense of the wrath of God 
against his race, fell upon his head, as 
the ruin behind him had fallen on its 
own foundations. 

He felt like an old man, fain to die 
when time is gone weary and empty. 
What was the use of wealth to him, 
of bodily strength, of bright ambition 
to make his country proud of him, 
even of love of dearest friends, and 
wedded bliss, if such there were, and 
children who would honour him? 
All must be under one black ban 
of mystery insoluble; never could 
there be one hearty smile, one gay 
thought, one soft delight ; but ever 
the view of his father’s dear old 
figure desecrated, mangled, perhaps 
lectured on. He could not think 
twice of that, but groaned—* The 
Lord in Heaven be my help! The 
Lord deliver me from this life !” 

He was all but delivered of this 
life ; happy or wretched, it was all 
but gone. For as he flung his body 
back, suiting the action to his agony 
of mind, crash went the pile of jagged 
flint, the hummocks of dead mortar, 
and the wattle of shattered ivy. He 
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cast himself forward, just in time, as 
all that had carried him broke and 
fell, churning, and grinding, and 
clashing together, sending up a cloud 
of powdered lime. 

So sudden was the rush, that his 
hat went with it, leaving his brown 
curls grimed with dust, and his head 
for a moment in a dazed condition, as 
of one who has leaped from an earth- 
quake. He stood with his back to 
the wall, and the muscles of his great 
legs quivering, after the strain of 
their spring for dear life. Then 
searcely yet conscious of his _hair- 
breadth escape, he descried Mr. 
Penniloe coming from the porch, and 
hastened without thought to meet 
him. 

*« Billy Jack!” said the clergyman, 
smiling, yet doubtful whether he 
ought to smile. ‘They insisted on 
calling that child Billy Jack; William 
John they would not hear of. I 
could not object, for it was too late, 
and there is nothing in it wncanonical. 
But I scarcely felt as I should have 
done when I had to say, ‘ Billy Jack, 
I baptise thee,’ &c. I hope they did 
not do it to try me. Now the Devon- 
shire mind is very deep and subtle, 
though generally supposed to be the 
simplest of the simple. But what has 
become of your hat, my dear boy? 
Surely Thyatira has had time enough 
to clean it.” 

* She cleaned it beautifully, but it 
was waste of time. It has gone down 
a hole. Come, and I will show you. 
I wonder my head did not go with it. 
What a queer place this has _be- 
come !”’ 

“A hole! What hole can there be 
about here?” Mr. Penniloe asked, as 
he followed the young man. “The 
downfall of the abbey has made a heap 
rather than what can be called a hole. 
But I declare you are right! Why, I 
never saw this before; and I looked 
along here with Haddon not more 
than a week ago. Don’t come too 
near; it is safe enough for me, but 
you are like Neptune, a shaker of the 
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earth. Alas for our poor ivy ! 


He put on his glasses, and peered 
through the wall-gap, into the flint- 
strewn depth outside. Part of the 
ruins, just dislodged, had rolled into a 
pit or some deep excavation, the crown 
of which had broken in, probably 
when the gable fell. The remnant 
of the churchyard wall was still quite 
sound, and evidently stood away from 
all that had gone on outside. 

“Be thankful to God for your 
escape,” Mr. Penniloe said, looking 
back at the youth. ‘It has indeed 
been a narrow one. If you had been 
carried down there head-foremost, even 
your strong frame would have been 
crushed like an egg-shell.” 

‘“‘T am not sure about that, but T 
don’t want to try it. I think I can 
see a good piece of my hat, and I am 
not going to be done out of it. Will 
you be kind enough, sir, to wait, 
while I go round by the stile and get 
in at the end? You see that it is easy 
to get down there, but a frightful job 
from this side. You won’t mind wait- 
ing, will you, sir?” 

‘** Tf you will take my advice,” said 
the curate, ‘* you will be content to 
let well alone. , It is the great lesson 
of the age but nobody attends to it.” 

The young man did not attend to 
it; and for once Mr, Penniloe had 
given bad advice, though most correct 
in principle, and in practice too, nine 
times and a half out of every ten. 

“ Here Lam,sir. Can you see me?” 
Sir Thomas Waldron shouted up the 
hole. “It is a queer place, and no 
mistake. Please to stop just where 
you are ; then you can give me notice 
if you see the ground likely to cave 
in. Halloa! Why, I never saw any- 
thing like it! MHere’s a stone arch 
and a tunnel beyond it, just like what 
you've got at the rectory, only ever so 
much bigger. Looks as if the old 
abbey had butted up against it, until 
it all got blown away. If I had got 
a fellow down here to help me, [ 
believe I could get into it. But all 
these chunks are in the way.” 

“My dear young friend, it will soon 
be dark, and we have more important 
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things to see to. You are not at all 
safe down there; if the sides fell in 
you would never come out alive.” 

‘Tt has cost me a hat, and I won’t 
be done. I can’t go home without a 
hat till dark. I am not coming up 
till I know allabout it. Do oblige me, 
sir, by having the least little bit of 
patience.” 

Mr. Penniloe smiled. The request, 
as coming from such a quarter, pleased 
him. And presently the young man 
began to fling up great lumps of 
clotted flint, as if they were marbles, 
right and left. 

“What a voleano you are!” cried 
the parson, as the youth in the crater 
stopped to breathe. “It is nothing 
but a waste of energy ; the hole won’t 
run away, my dear Tom. You had 
much better leave it for the proper 
man to-morrow.” 

“Don’t say that ; I am the proper 
man.’ How true his words were, he 
had no idea. ‘“‘ But I hear somebody 
whistling. If I had only got a fellow 


to keep this stuff back, I could get on 
like a house on fire.”’ 

It was Pike coming back from the 
long pool in the meadow, with a pretty 


little dish of trout for supper. His 
whistling was fine, as a fisherman’s 
should be, for want of something 
better in his mouth; and he never 
got over the churchyard stile with- 
out this little air of consolation for 
the ghosts. As he topped the ridge 
of meadow that looks down on the 
river, Mr Penniloe waved his hat to 
him over the breach of the churchyard 
wall; and he, nothing loth, stuck his 
rod into the ground, pulled off his 
jacket, and went down to heip. 

* All clear now ; we can slip in like 
a rabbit; but it looks uncommonly 
black inside, and it seems to go a long 
way underground,” Waldron shouted 
up to the clergyman. ‘“ We cannot 
do anything without a light.” 

“Tl tell you what, sir,” Pike 
chimed in. ‘‘ This passage runs right 
into the church, I do believe.” 

“That is the very thing I have 
been thinking,” answered Mr. Penni- 
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loe. “I have heard of a tradition to 
that effect. I should like to come 
down and examine it.” 

“ Not yet, sir, if you please. There 
is scarcely room for three; and it 
would be a dangerous place for you. 
But if you could only give us some- 
thing like a candle ” 

“Oh, I know!” the sage Pike sug- 
gested, with an angler’s quickness. 
“Ask him to throw us down one of 
the four torches stuck up at the lych- 
gate. They burn like fury; and J 
dare say you have gota lucifer, or a 
promethean.” 

** Not a bad idea, Pike,’’ answered 
Mr. Penniloe. “I believe that each of 
them will burn for half an hour,” 

Soon he returned with the driest of 
them, from the iron loop under the 
covered space ; and this took fire very 
heartily, being made of twisted tow 
soaked in resin. 

*‘T am rather big for this job,” said 
Sir Thomas, as the red flame sputtered 
in thearchway, ‘ Perhaps you would 
like to go first, my young friend.” 

“Very much obliged,” replied Pike 
drawing back ; “but [ don't seem to 
feel myself called upon to rush into 
the bowels of the earth among six 
centuries of ghosts, I had better 
stop here, perhaps, till you come 
back.” 

“Very well. At any rate hold my 
coat ; it is bad enough ; I don’t want 
to make it worse. I sha’n’t be long, I 
dare say ; but I am bound to see the 
end of it.” 

Young Waldron handed his coat to 
Pike, and stooping his tali head with 
the torch well in front of him, he 
plunged into the dark arcade. Grim 
shadows flitted along the roof, as the 
sound of his heavy steps came back ; 
then the torchlight vanished round a 
bend of wall, and nothing could either 
be seen or heard. Mr. Penniloe, in 
some anxiety, leaned over the breach 
in the churchyard fence, striving to 
see what was under his feet ; while 
Pike mustered courage to stand in the 
archway, which was of roughly 
chiselled stone, but kept himself ready 
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for instant flight, as he drew deep 
breaths of excitement. 

By and by, the torch came quiver- 
ing back, throwing flits of light along 
the white flint roof; and behind it a 
man, shaking worse than any shadow, 
and whiter than any torchlit chalk. 
“Great God!” he cried, staggering 
forth, and falling with his hand on 
his heart against the steep side of the 
pit. ‘Assure as there is a God in 
heaven, I have found my father !” 

“ What!” cried the parson. “ Pike, 
see to the torch, or you'll both be on 
fire.” 

In a moment he ran round by way 
of the stile, and slid into the pit, with- 
out thinking of his legs, laying hold 
of some long rasps of ivy. Pike very 
nimbly leaped up the other side ; this 
was not the sort of hole to throw 
a fly in. 

“Give me the torch. You stay 
here, ‘tom ; you have had enough of 
it.” Mr. Penniloe’s breath was short, 
because of the speed he had made of 
it. ‘It is my place now; you stop 
here, and get the air.” 

“ I think it is rather my place, than 
of any other man upon the earth. Am 
I afraid of my own deardad? Follow 
me, and I will show him to you.” 

He went with a slow step, dazed out 
of all wonder, as a man ina dream 
accepts everything, down the dark 
passage again, and through the ice-cold 
air and shivering fire. Then he stop- 
ped suddenly, and lowered the torch, 
stooping his curly head in lowliness 
behind it ; and there, as if set down 
by the bearers for a rest, lay a long 
oaken coffin. 

Mr. Penniloe came to his side, and 
gazed. At their feet lay the good and 
true-hearted colonel, or all of him left 
below the heaven, resting placidly, un- 
profaned, untouched by even the hand 
of time, unsullied and honourable in 
his death, as in his loyal blameless life. 
The clear light fell upon the diamond 
of glass (framed in the oak above his 
face, as was often done then for the 
last look of love), and it showed his 
white curls, and tranquil forehead, and 
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eyelids for ever closed against all dis- 
appointment. 

His son could not speak, but sobbed 
and shook with love, and reverence, 
and manly grief. But the clergyman, 
with a godly joy, and immortal faith, 
and heavenly hope, knelt at the foot, 
and lifted hands and eyes to the God 
of Heaven. ‘ Behold, He hath not 
forsaken us! His mercy is over all 
His works ; and His goodness is upon 
the children of men.” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
TWO FINE LESSONS. 


Ar the Old Barn that afternoon, 
no sooner was young Sir Thomas gone 
than remarkable things began to 
happen. As was observed in a 
previous case, few of us are yet so 
vast of mind as to feel deeply and 
fairly enjoy the justice of being 
served with our own sauce. Haply 
this is why sauce and justice are in 
Latin the self-same word. Few of us 
even are so candid as to perceive when 
it comes to pass; more often is a 
world of difference found betwixt 
what we gave and what we got. 

Fox was now treated by Nicie’s 
brother exactly as he had treated 
Gilham about his sister Christie. He 
was not remarkably rash of mind, 
which was ever so much better for 
himself and friends, yet he was quick 
of perception; and when his sister 
came and looked at him, and said 
with gentle sympathy,—“ Oh, Jemmy, 
has Sir Thomas forbidden your banns ¢ 
No wonder you threw his hat at him!” 
—it was a little more than he could 
do not to grin at the force of analogy. 

“He is mad,’ he replied, with 
strong decision. Yet at the twinkle 
of her eyes, he wondered whether she 
held that explanation valid in a like 
case not so very long ago. “I have 
made up my mind to it altogether,” 
he continued, with the air magnani- 
mous. “It is useless to strive 
against the force of circumstances.” 

“Made up your mind to give up 
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Nicie, because her brother disapproves 
of it?” Christie knew well enough 
what he meant; but can girls be 
magnanimous ? 

“T should think not. How can 
you be so stupid? What has a 
brother’s approval to do with it? Do 
you think I care twopence for fifty 
thousand brothers? Brothers are all 
very well in their way, but let them 
stick to their own business. A girl’s 
heart is her own, I should hope; and 
her happiness depends on herself, not 
her brother. I call it a great piece 
of impudence for a brother to inter- 
fere in such matters.” 

“ Oh!”’ said Christie, and nothing 
more. Neither did she even smile ; 
but went to the window, and smoothed 
her apron, the pretty one she wore 
when she was mixing water-colours. 

“*You shall come and see him now,” 
said Jemmy, looking at the light that 
was dancing in her curls, but too 
lofty to suspect that inward laughter 
made them dance. “ It can’t hurt him 
now ; and my opinion is that it might 
even do him a great deal of good, I'll 
soon have him ready, and I'll send his 
blessed mother to make another sauce- 
panful of chicken broth. And, Chris, 
Pll give you clear decks, honour 
bright.”’ 

“T am quite at a loss to understand 
your meaning.” The mendacious 
Christie turned round, and fixed her 
bright eyes upon his most grandly ; 
as girls often do, when they tell white 
lies, perhaps to see how they are 
swallowed. 

“ Very well, then ; that is all right. 
It will save a lot of trouble; and 
perhaps it is better to leave him 
alone.” 

“There again! You never seem to 
understand me, Jemmy! And of 
course you don’t care how much it 
upsets a poor patient never to see a 
change of faces. Of course you are 
very kind; and so is Dr. Gronow ; 
and poor Mrs. Gilham is a most 
delightful person. Still after being 
for all that time so desperately limited 
—thav’s not the word at all—I mean, 
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so to some extent restricted, or if you 
prefer it prohibited, from—from any 
little change, any sort of variety of 
expressions, of surroundings, of, in 
fact, society P 

*“ Ah, yes, no doubt! Of etcetera, 
etcetera. But go you on floundering 
till I come back, and perhaps then 
you will know what you mean. 
Perhaps also you would look a little 
more decent with your apron off,” Dr. 
Fox suggested, with the noble rude- 
ness so often dealt out to sisters. 
“Be sure you remind him that 
yesterday was Leap-year’s day ; and 
then perhaps you will be able to find 
some one to understand you.” 

“If that is the case, you may be 
quite certain that I won’t go near 
him.” 

But before very long she thoughé 
better of that. Was it just to punish 
one for the offences of another? 
With a colour like the first bud of 
monthly rose peeping through its 
sepals in the southern corner, she ran 
into the shrubbery, for there was 
nothing to call a garden, and gathered 
a little posy of Russian violets and 
wild primrose. Then she pulled her 
apron off, and had a good look at 
herself, and could not help knowing 
that she had not seen a lovelier thing 
for a long time; and if love would 
only multiply it by two (and it 
generally does so by a thousand) the 
result would be something stupendous, 
ineffable, adorable. 

Such thoughts are very bright and 
cheerful, full of glowing youth and 
kindness, young romance, and con- 
tempt of earth. But the longer we 
plod on this earth, the deeper we stick 
into it; as must be when the foot 
grows heavy, having no talaria. Long 
enduring pain produces a like effect 
with lapse of years. The spring of 
the system loses coil from being on 
perpetual strain; sad proverbs flock 
into the brain, instead of dancing 
verses. Frank Gilham had been 
ploughed and harrowed, clod-crushed, 
drilled, and scarified by the most ad- 
vanced, enlightened, and practical of 
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all medical high-farmers. If ever Fox 
left him, to get a breath of air, 
Gronow came in to keep the screw on ; 
and when they were both worn out, 
young Webber (who began to see how 
much he had to learn, and what was 
for his highest interest) was allowed 
to sit by and do nothing. A con- 
.sultation was held, whenever the time 
hung heavily on their hands; and 
Webber would have liked to say a 
word, if it could have been uttered 
without a snub. Meanwhile Frank 
Gilham got the worst of it. 

At last he had been allowed to leave 
his bed, and taste a little of the fine 
spring air flowing down from Hagden 
Hill and bearing first waft of the 
furze-bloom. Haggard weariness and 
giddy lightuess, and a vacant wonder- 
ing doubt as to who or what he was, 
that scarcely seemed worth puzzling 
out, would have proved to any one 
who cared to know it that his head 
had lain too long in one position and 
was not yet reconciled to the change. 
And yet it should have welcomed this 
relief, if virtue there be in heredity, 
inasmuch as this sofa came from 
White Post Farm, and must have 
comforted the head of many a sick 
progenitor. 

The globe of thought being in this 
state, and the arm of action crippled, 
the question was—would heart arise, 
dispense with both, and have its way ! 
For a while it seemed a doubtful thing, 
so tedious had the conflict been, and 
such emptiness left behind it. The 
young man, after dreams most blissful 
and hopes too golden to have any kin 
with gilt, was reduced to bare bones, 
and plastered elbows, and knees un- 
safe to go down upon. But the turn 
of the tide of human life quivers to 
the influence of heaven. 

In came Christie, like a flush of 
health, rosy with bright maidenhood, 
yet tremulous as a lily is, with gentle 
fear and tenderness. Pity is akin to 
love, as those who know them both, 
and in their larger hearts have felt 
them, for our smaller sakes pro- 
nounce ; but when the love is far in 
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front, and pauses at the check of 
pride, what chance has pride, when 
pity comes, and takes her mistress by 
the hand, and whispers, “Try to 
comfort him”?! None can tell who 
are not in the case, and those who 
are know little of it, how these 
strange things come to pass. But 
sure it is that they have their way. 
The bashful, proud, light-hearted 
maiden, ready to make a joke of love 
and laugh at such a fantasy, was so 
overwhelmed with pity that the bash- 
fulness forgot to blush, the pride cast 
down its frightened eyes, and the 
levity burst into tears. But of all 
these things she remembered none. 
And forsooth they may well be 
considered doubtful, in common with 
many harder facts ; because the house 
was turned upside down before any 
more could be known of it. There 


was coming and going and stamping 
of feet, horses looking in at the door, 
and women calling out of it; and 
such a shouting and hurrahing, not 


only here but all over the village, that 
the Perle itself might well have 
stopped, like Siméis and Scamander, 
to ask what the fish out of water were 
doing. And it might have stopped 
long without being much wiser ; so 
thoroughly everybody’s head was 
flown, and everybody’s mouth filled 
with much more than the biggest ears 
found room for. 

To put it in order is a hopeless job, 
because all order was gone to grit. 
But as concerns the Old Barn (whose 
thatch, being used to quiet eaves- 
droppings, had enough to make it 
stand up in sheaf again, )—tfirst dashed 
up a young man on horseback (and 
the sympathetic nag was half mad 
also) the horse knocking sparks out 
of the ground as if he had never heard 
of lucifers, and the man with his legs 
all out of saddle, waving a thing that 
looked like a letter, and shouting as 
if all literature were comprised in 
viva voce. Now this was young 
Farrant the son of the churchwarden, 
and really there was no excuse for 
him, for the Farrants are a very 
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clever race; and as yet competitive 
examination had not made the sight 
of paper loathsome to any mind culti- 
vating self-respect. 

“You come out, and just read this,” 
he shouted to the Barn in general. 
“ You never heard such a thing in all 
your life. All the village is madder 
than any March hare. I sha’n’t tell 
you a word of it. You come out and 
read ; and if that doesn’t fetch you 
out, you must be a clam of oysters. 
If you don’t believe me, come and see 
it for yourselves, Only you will have 
to get by Jakes, and he is standing at 
the mouth with his French sword 
drawn.” 

“In the name of heaven, what the 
devil do you mean?” cried Fox, run- 
ning out, and catching fire of like 
madness, of all human elements the 
most explosive. ‘“ And this—why, 
this letter is the maddest thing of all! 
A man who was bursting to knock 
me down scarcely two gurgles of the 
clock ago ; and now, I am his beloved 
Jemmy! Mrs. Gilham, do come out ; 
surely that chicken has been stewed 
to death. Oh, ma’am, you have some 
sense in you; everybody else is gone 
off his head. Who can make head or 
tail of this? Let me entreat you to 
read it, Mrs. Gilham. Farrant, you'll 
be over that colt’s head directly. 
.Mrs. Gilham, this is meant for a saner 
eye than mine; your head-piece is 
always full of self-possession.”’ 

Highly flattered with this tribute, 
the old lady put on her spectacles, 
and read, slowly and decorously. 

Betovep JemMy,—I am all that you 
called me, a hot-headed fool, and a cad; 
and everything vile on the back of it, 
The doctors are the finest chaps alive, 
because they have never done harm to the 
dead. Come down at once, and put a bar 
across, because Jakes must have his supper. 
Perlycross folk are the best in the world, 
and the kindest-hearted, but we must not 
lett them go in there. I am off home, for 
if anybody else was to get in front of me, 
and tell my mother, I should go wild, and 
she would be quite upsett. When you 
have done all you think proper, come up 
and see poor Nicie. From your affec- 
tionate, and very sorry,—T. R. WaLpRoy. 
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“Now the other, ma’am!”’ cried 
Dr. Fox. “ Here isanother from the 
parson. Oh, come now, we shal! have 
a little common sense.” 


My pEAR JemMy,—lIt has pleased the 
Lord, who never afflicts us without good 
urpose, to remove that long and very 
cae trouble from us. We have found 
the mortal remains of my dear friend, 
untouched by any human hand, in a 
hollow way leading from the abbey to the 
church. We have not yet discovered how 
it happened ; and I cannot stop to tell you 
more, for I must go at once to Walders- 
court, lest rumour should get there before 
us; and Sir Thomas must not go alone, 
being of rather headlong, though very noble 
nature. Sergeant Jakes has been placed 
on guard, against any rash curiosity. I 
have sent for the two churchwardens, and 
can leave it safely to them and to you to 
see that all is done properly. Ifit can be 
managed, without undue haste, the coffin 
should be placed inside the church, and 
the doors locked until the morning. When 
that is done, barricade the entrance to the 
tunnel; although I am sure that the 
people of our parish would have too much 
right feeling, as well,as apprehension, to 
attempt to make their way in after dark. 
To-morrow, I trust we shall offer humble 
thanks to the Giver of all good for this 
great mercy. I propose to hold a short 
special service, though I fear there is no 
precedent in the prayer-book. This will 
take a vast weight off your mind, as well 
as mine, which has been sorely tried, I 
beg you not to lose a minute, as many 
—_ might become unduly excited. 
Most truly yours,—PsiLip PENNILOE. 

P.S.—This relieves us also from 
another dark anxiety, simply explaining 
the downfall of the S.E. corner of the 
chancel. 


“Tt seems hard upon me, but it 
must be right, because the parson 
has decreed it,” Dr. Fox cried, 
without a particle of what is now 
called “slavish adulation of the 
Church,” which scarcely stood up for 
herself in those days, but by virtue 
of the influence which a kind and good 
man always gains when he does not 
overstrain his rights. “I am off, 
Mrs. Gilham ; I can trust you to see 
to the pair of invalids up stairs.” 

Then he jumped upon young Mr. 
Farrant’s horse, and leaving him to 
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follow at foot leisure, dashed down 
the hill towards Perlycross. At the 
four cross roads, which are the key of 
the position and have all the village 
and the valley in command, he found 
as fine a concourse perhaps as had 
been there since the great days of the 
Romans. Not a rush of dread and 
doubting, and of shivering backbones, 
such as had been on that hoary 
morning, when the sun came through 
the fog and showed churchwarden 
Farmer John, and Channing the 
clerk, and blacksmith Crang, trudging 
from the potato-field, full of ghostly 
tidings, and encountering at that very 
spot Sergeant Jakes, and Cornish, 
and the tremulous tramp of half the 
village afraid of resurrection. In- 
stead of hurrying from the church- 
yard, as a haunt of ghouls and fiends, 
all were hastening towards it now 
with deep respect reviving. The 
people who lived beyond the bridge, 
and even beyond the factory, and 
were much inclined by local right to 
sit under the Dissenting minister 
(himself a very good man, and 
working in harmony with the curate,) 
many of these, and even some from 
Priestwell, having heard of it, pushed 
their right to know everything in 
front of those who lived close to the 
church and looked through the 
railings every day. Farmer John 
Horner was there on his _ horse, 
trotting slowly up and down, as 
brave as a mounted policeman is, 
and knowing every one by name 
called out to him to behave himself. 
Moreover Walter Haddon stood at 
the door of the Ivy-bush, with his 
coat off, and his sbirt-sleeves rolled, 
and ready to double his fist at any 
man who only drank small beer, at 
the very first sign of tumult. But 
candidly speaking this was needless, 
powerful as the upbeaval was and hot 
the spirit of inquiry; for the wives 
of most of the men were there, and 
happily in an English crowd that 
always makes for good manners. 

Fox was received with loud 
hurrahs, and many ran forward to 


shake his hand ; some who had been 
most black and bitter in their vile 
suspicions, having the manliness to 
beg his pardon and abuse themselves 
very heartily. He forgave them 
with much frankness, as behoves an 
Englishman, and with a pleasant 
smile at their folly, which also is 
nicely national. For after all, there 
is no other race that can give and 
take as we do; not by any means 
headlong, yet insisting upon decisions 
of the other side at any rate, and 
thus quickening the sense of justice 
upon the average in our favour. 

Fox, with the truly British face of 
one who is understood at last but 
makes no fuss about it, gave up his 
horse at the lych-gate, and made off 
where he was beckoned for. Here 
were three great scaffold-poles and 
slings fixed over the entrance to the 
ancient underway; and before dark 
all was managed well. And then a 
short procession, headed by the 
martial march of Jakes, conveyed into 
the venerable church the mortal part 
of a just and kind man and a noble 
soldier, to be consigned to-morrow to 
a more secure, and ever tranquil, and 
still honoured resting-place. 

This being done, the need of under- 
standing must be satisfied. Dr. Fox 
and Dr. Gronow, with the two church- 
wardens and Channing the clerk, 
descended the ladder into the hole, 
and with a couple of torches kindled 
went to see the cause and manner of 
this strange yet simple matter,—a 
four-month mystery of darkness, 
henceforth as clear as daylight. 
When they beheld it they were 
surprised, not at the thing itself, for 
it could scarcely have happened 
otherwise in the circumstances, but 
at the coincidences which had led so 
many people of very keen intelligence 
into, as might almost be said, every 
track except the right one. And 
this brought home to them one great 
lesson—“ If you wish to be sure of a 
thing, see it with your own good eyes ;” 
and of yet another,—but that comes 
afterwards. 
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The passage, dug by the monks no 
doubt, led from the abbey directly 
westward to the chancel of the 
church, probably to enable them to 
carry their tapers burning, and dis- 
charge their duties there promptly 
and with vestments dry in defiance 
of the weather. The crown of loose 
flint set in mortar was some eight feet 
underground, and the line it took was 
that adopted in all Christian burial. 
The grave of the late Sir Thomas Wald- 
ron was prepared, as he had wished, 
far away from the family vault (which 
had sadly undermined tie church), 
and towards the eastern end of the 
yard as yet not much inhabited. As 
it chanced, the bottom lay directly 
along a weak, or worn-out part of the 
concrete arch below; and the men 
who dug it said at the time that their 
spades had struck on something hard, 
which they took to be loose blocks of 
flint. However, being satisfied with 
their depth and having orders to wall 
the bottom, they laid on either side 
some nine or ten courses of brickwork, 
well flushed in with strong and binding 
mortar; but the ends being safe and 
bricks running short, to save any 
further trouble they omitted the cross- 
wallat the ends. Thus when the weight 
of earth cast in pressed more and 
more heavily upon the heavy coffin, 
the dome of concreted flints below 
collapsed, the solid oaken box dropped 
quietly to the bottom of the tunnel, 
and the dwarf brick sides having no 
tie across, but being well bonded 
together and well-footed, fell across 
the vacancy into one another, forming 
a new arch, or more correctly a splay 
span-roof, in lieu of the old arch 
which had yielded to the strain. 
Thus the earth above took this new 
bearing, and the surface of the 
ground was no more disturbed than 
it always is by settlement. No 
wonder then that in the hurried 
search by men who had not been 
down there before, and had not heard 
of any brickwork at the sides, and 
were at that moment in a highly 
nervous state, not only was the 
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grave reported empty (which of course 
was true enough), but no suspicion 
was entertained that the bottom they 
came to (now covered with earth) 
was anything else than a rough plat- 
form for the resting-place. And the 
two who could have told them better, 
being proud of their skill in founda- 
tions, had joined the tuilders’ staff 
and been sent away to distant jobs. 
In the heat of foregone conclusion, 
and the terror created by the black- 
smith’s tale, and the sad condition of 
that faithful little Jess, the report 
had been taken as final. No further 
quest seemed needful; and at Squire 
Mockham’s erder, the empty space 
had been filled in at oace, for fear of 
the excitement and throng of vulgar 
gazers gathering and _ thickening 
around the empty grave. 

Such are the cases that make us 
wonder at the power of coincidence, 
and the very strange fact that the 
less things seem to have todo with 
one another, the greater is their force 
upon the human mind when it tries 
to be too logical. Many little things, 
all far apart, had been fetched together 
by fine reasoning process, and made 
to converge towards a very fine error 
with certainty universal. Even that 
humble agent or patient, little Jess, 
despised as a dog by the many who 
have no delight in their better selves, 
had contributed very largely to the 
confluence of panic. If she could only 
have thrown the light of language on 
her woeful plight, the strongest clench 
to the blacksmith’s tale would never 
have come near his pincers. For the 
slash that rewarded her true love fell, 
not from the spade of a churchyard- 
robber, but from a poacher’s bill-hook. 
This has already been intimated ; and 
Mr. Penniloe must have learned it 
then, if he had simply taken time, 
instead of making off at five miles an 
hour, when Speccotty wanted to tell 
his tale. This should be a warning 
to clergymen ; for perhaps there was 
no other man in the parish whose case 
the good parson would thus have post- 
poned without prospect of higher con- 
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solation. And it does seem a little 
too hard upon a man that, because his 
mind is gone astray unawares, his 
soul should drop out of cultivation, 
That poor little spaniel was going 
home sadly, to get a bit of breakfast 
and come back to her duty, when 
trespassing unwittingly upon the 
poacher’s tricks at early wink of day- 
light, she was taken for a minion of 
the Evil One, and met with a vigour 
which is shown too seldom, by even 
true sportsmen, to his emissaries. 
Perhaps, before she quitted guard, she 
may have had a nip at the flowers on 
the grave, and dropped them back 
when she failed to make sweet bones 
of them. 

Without further words, though any 
number of words, if their weight were 
by the score, would be too few, the 
slowest-headed man in  Perlycross 
might lay to his heart the second 
lesson, read in as mild a voice as 
Penniloe’s, above. And without a 
word at all, he may be trusted to go 


nome with it, when the job is of 


other folk’s 
pocket. 

“ Never scamp your work,” was 
preached more clearly by this long 
trouble and degradation of an honour- 
able parish, than if Mr. Penniloe had 
stood in the pulpit for a week of 
Sundays, with the mouth of King 
Solomon laid to his ear, and the 
trump of the Royal Mail upon his 
lips. 


hands, but his own 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


AND ONE STILL FINER. 


Ir it be sweet to watch at ease the 
troubles of another, how much sweeter 
to look back from the vantage-ground 
of happiness upon one’s own misfor- 
tunes! To be able to think,—‘ Well, 
it was too bad! Another week would 
have killed me. How I pulled through 
it is more than I can tell, for every- 
body was against me! And the luck 
—the luck kept playing leap-frog ; 
fifty plagues all upon one another's 
back, and my poor little self at the 


bottom. Not a friend came’near me ; 
they were all so sorry, but happened 
to be frightfully down themselves. I 
assure you, my dear, if it had not 
been for you, and the thought of our 
blessed children, and perhaps my own 
—well, I won’t say ‘ pluck,’ but deter- 
mination to go through with it—in- 
stead of arranging these flowers for 
dinner, you would have been wreathing 
them for a sadder purpose.” The lady 
sheds a tear, and says,— Darling 
Jack, see how you have made my 
hand shake! I have almost spoiled 
that truss of hoya, and this schubertia 
won't stand up. But you never said 
a word about it at the time! Was 
that fair to me, Jack?” And the like 
will come to pass again, perhaps next 
year, perhaps next week. 

But the beauty of country-life, as 
it then prevailed (ere the hungry 
hawk of the Stock-exchange poised his 
wings above the stock-dove), was to 
take things gently, softly, with a 
cooing faith in goodness both above 
us and around. Men must work ; 
but being born (as their best friends, 
the horses, are,) for that especial pur- 
pose, why should they make it still 
more sad by dwelling upon it at the 
nose-bag time? How much wiser to 
allow that turbulent bit of stuff, the 
mind, to abide at ease and take things 
in, rather than cast them forth half 
chewed in the style of our present 
essayists ? 

Now this old village was the right 
sort of place to do such things with- 
out knowing it. There was no great 
leading intellect (with his hands 
returned to feet) to beat the hollow 
drum, and play the shrill fife, and set 
everybody tumbling over his best 
friend’s head. The rule of the men 
was to go on, according to the way in 
which their fathers went; talking as 
if they were running on in front, but 
sticking effectually to the old coat- 
tail; which in the long run is the 
wisest thing to do. They were proud 
of their church, when the Sunday 
mood was on, and their children came 
home to tell about it. "There she was ; 
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let her stand, if the folk with money 
could support her. It was utterly 
impossible to get into their heads any 
difference betwixt the church in the 
churchyard, and the one that inhabits 
the sky above. When a man has 
been hard at work all the week, let 
his wife be his better half on Sunday. 
Nothing that ever can be said, or 
done, by the most ardent “ pastor,” 
will ever produce that enthusiasm 
among the tegs of his flock, which 
spreads so freely among the ewes and 
lambs. Mr. Penniloe would not be 
called a pastor; to him the name 
savoured of a cant conceit. Neither 
did he call himself a priest ; for him 
it was quite enough to be a clergyman 
of the Church of England, and to give 
his life to that. Therefore, when the 
time came round, and the turn of the 
year was fit for it, this parson of that 
humbler type was happy to finish 
without fuss the works that he had 
undertaken, with a lofty confidence in 
the Lord, which had come to ground 
too often. His faith, though fine, had 
never been of that grandly abstract 
quality which expects the ravens to 
come down, with bread instead of 
bills, and build a nest for sweet doves 
gratis. To pay every penny that was 
fairly due, and shorten no man of his 
Saturday wage towards the Sunday 
consolation ; to perceive that business 
must not be treated as a purely 
spiritual essence; and to know that 
a great many very good people drip 
away (as tallow does from its own 
wick) from their quick flare of 
promises ; also to bear the brunt of 
all, and cast up the toppling column, 
with the balance coming down on his 
own chest,—what wonder that he had 
scarcely any dark hair left, and even 
the silver was inclined to say adieu ? 
When a man, who is getting on in 
years, comes out of a long anxiety 
about money, and honour, and his 
sense of right, he finds even in the 
soft flush of relief that a great deal of 
his spring is gone. A Bachelor of 
Arts, when his ticks have been paid 
by a groaning governor, is fit and 
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fresh to start again, and seldom 
dwells with due remorse upon the 
vicarious sacrifice. His father also, 
if of right paternal spirit, soars above 
the unpleasant subject ; leaves it to 
the mother to drive home the lesson 
(which she feels already to be too 
severe) and says, “ Well, Jack, you 
have got your degree; and that’s 
more than the Squire’s son can boast 
of.” But the ancient Master of ten 
lustres, who has run into debt on his 
own hook, and felt the hook running 
into him, is in very different plight, 
even when he has wriggled off. 
Parson Penniloe was sorely humbled, 
his placid forehead sadly wrinkled, 
and his kindly eyes uncertain how to 
look at his brother men even from 
the height of the pulpit, when in his 
tremulous throat stuck fast that stern 
and difficult precept, “Owe no man 
anything.” Even the strongest of 
mankind can scarcely manage to come 
up to that, when fortune is not with 
him and his family tug the other way. 
The glory of the Lord may be a lofty 
prospect, but becomes a cloudy pillar 
when the column is cast up, and 
will not square with cash in hand. 
Searcely is it too much to say that, 
since the days of Abraham, it would 
have been hard to find a man of 
stronger faith than Penniloe, except 
at the times when he broke down (in 
vice of matters physical), and proved 
at one break two ancient creeds— 
Exceptio probat regulam, and Corruptio 
optimi pessima, 

While he was on the balance now, 
asa man of the higher ropes should 
be, lifting the upper end of his pole. 
that the glory of his parish shone 
again, yet feeling the butt inclined 
to swag by reason of the bills stuck 
upon it, who should come in to the 
audience and audit but young Sir 
Thomas Waldron? This youth had 
thought perhaps too little of himself, 
because those candid friends, his 
brother-boys, had always spoken of 
his body so kindly, without a single 
good word for his mind; but now he 
was authorised, and even ordered, by 
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universal opinion to take a much 
fairer view of his own value. 

Nothing that ever yet came to pass 
has gone into words without some 
shift of colour, and few things even 
without change of form; and so it 
would have been beyond all nature if 
the events above reported had been 
told with perfect accuracy even here. 
How much less could this be so in 
the hot excitement of the time, with 
every man eager to excel his neigh- 
bour’s narrative, and every woman 
burning to recall it with her own 
pure imagination? What then of the 
woman who had been blessed enough 
to enrich the world, and by the same 
gift ennoble it, with the hero who at 
a stroke had purged the family, the 
parish, and the nation? Nevertheless 
he came in gently, modestly, and 
with some misgivings, into the room, 
where he had trembled, blushed, and 
floundered on all fours over the old 
gray Latin steps which have broken 
many a knee-cap. ‘If you please, 
sir,’ he said to his old tutor, who 


alone had taught him anything, for 
at Eton he had barely learned good 
manners ; “my mother begs you to 


read this. And we are all ashamed 
of our behaviour.” 

“No, Tom, no; you have no cause 
for that. Your mother may have 
been a little hard at first ; but she has 
meant to be just throughout. The 
misery she has passed through none 
but herself can realise.” 

“You see, sir, she does not sing 
out about things, as most women do ; 
and that of course makes it ever so 

_much worse for her.” 

The young man spoke like some 
deep student of feminine nature ; but 
his words were only those of the good 
housekeeper at Walderscourt. Mr. 
Penniloe took them in that light, and 
began to read without reply. 


Truly esteemed and valued sir. With 
some hesitation of the mind 1 come to say 
that in all I have said and done, my mind 
has been of the wrong intelligence most 
largely. It always appears in this land of 
Britain, as if nobody of it could make a 
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mistake. But we have not in my country 
such great wisdom and good fortune. 
Also in any other European land of which 
I have the acquaintance, the natives are 
wrong in their opinions sometimes. 

3ut this does not excuse me of my 
mistake. I have been unjust to you and 
to all people living around my place 
of dwelling. But by my dear son and 
his very deep sagacity, it has been made 
manifest that your good people were con- 
sidered guilty, without proper justice, of 
a wrong upon my husband’s memory. 
Also that your good church, of which he 
thought so well in the course of his dear 
life, has treated him not with ignominy, 
but with the best of her attention, re- 
ceiving him into the sacred parts, where 
the priests of our religion in the times of 
truth conversed. This is to me of the 
holiest and most gracious consolation. 

Therefore I entreat you to accept, for 
the uses of so good a building, the little 
sum herewith committed to your care, 
which flows entirely from my own 
resources, and not from the property 
of my dear husband, so much engaged in 
the distribution of the law. When that is 
disengaged, my dear son Rodrigo, with my 
approbation, will contribute trom it the 
same amount for the perfection of the 
matter. 

“ One, two, three, four, five,—and 
every one of them a hundred pounds! 
My dear Tom, I feel a doubt sg 
Mr. Penniloe leaned back and thought. 
He was never much excited about 
money, except when he owed it to, or 
for, the Lord. 

‘“*T call it very poor amends indeed. 
What would ten times as much be, 
after all that you have suffered? 
And how can you refuse it, when it 
is not for yourself? My mother will 
be hurt most dreadfully, and never 
think well again of the Church of 
England.” 

“Tom, youare right,” Mr. Penniloe 
replied, while a smile flitted over his 
countenance. “ I should indeed convey 
a false impression of the character of 
our dear Mother. But as for the 
other £500— well 

“My father’s character must be 
considered, as well as your good 
mother’s.” Sir Thomas was not 
strong at metaphor. “And I am 
sure of one thing, sir. If he could 
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have known what would happen 
about him, and how beautifully every 
one behaved, except his own people— 
but it’s no use talking. If you don’t 
take it, I shall join the Early Metho- 
dists. What do you think of that, 
sir? I am always as good as my 
word, you know.” 

“Ah! Ah! It may be so,” the 
curate answered thoughtfully, re- 
turning to the mildness of exclama- 
tion from which these troubles had 
driven him. ‘“ But allow me a little 
time for consideration, Your mother’s 
very generous gift I can accept 
without hesitation, and have no right 
to do otherwise. But as to your 
father’s estate, I am placed in a 
delicate position by reason of my 
trusteeship, and it is possible that I 
might go wrong; at any rate, I must 
consult “ 

“Mrs. Fox, sir, from Foxden 
Thyatira Muggridge cried, with her 
face as red as a turkey’s wattles, and 
throwing the door of the humble 
back-room as wide as if it never 
could be wide enough. For the lady 
was beautifully arrayed. 

“T come to consult, not to be 
consulted. My confidence in myself 
has been misplaced,” said the mother 
of Jemmy and Christie, after making 
the due salutation. “Sir Thomas, I 
beg you not to go. You have some 
right to a voice in the matter; if, as 
they tell me at Old Barn, you have 
conyuered your repugnance to my 
son, and are ready to receive him as 
your brother-in-law.” 

“ Madar., I was a fool,” said Tom, 
offering his great hand with a 
sheepish look. “ Your’ son has 
forgiven me, and I hope that you 
will, Jemmy is the finest fellow 
ever born.” 

“A credit to his mother, as: his 
mother always thought. And what 
is still better for himself, a happy 
man in winning the affections of the 
sweetest girl on earth. I have seen 
your dear sister—what a gentle 
darling!” 

“Nicie is very well in her way, 
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madam ; but she has a strong will of 
her own. Jemmy will find that out, 
some day. Upon the whole, I am 
sorry for him.” 

“He talks in the very same way 
of his sister. 1f young men listened 
to young men, none of them would 
ever marry. Oh, Mr. Penniloe, you 
can be trusted at any rate to look at 
things from a higher point of view.” 

“T try sometimes, but it is not 
easy ; and I generally get into scrapes, 
when Ido. But I have one consola- 
tion ; nobody ever takes my advice.” 

“T mean to take it,’ Mrs. Fox 
replied, looking into his gentle eyes 
with the faith which clever women 
feel in a nature larger than their 
own. “ You need not suppose that I 
am impulsive ; but I know what you. 
are. When every one else in this 
stupid little place condemned my son 
without hearing a word, there was 
one who was too noble, too good a 
Christian, to listen to any reason. 
He was right when the mother herself 
was wrong. For | don’t mind telling 
you, as I have even told my son, that 
knowing what he is, I could not help 
suspecting that he,—that he had 
something to do withit. Not that 
Lady Waldron had any right what- 
ever,—and it will take me a long time 
to forgive her, and her son is quite wel. 
come to tell her that. What you felt 
yourself was quite different, Sir 
Thomas.” 

“T can’t see that my mother did 
any harm. Why, she even suspected 
her own twin-brother! If you 
were to bear ill-will against my 
mother——” 

“Of such little tricks I am _ in- 
capable, Sir Thomas. And of course 
I can allow for foreigners. Even 
twenty years of English life cannot 
bring them to see things as we do. 
Their nature is so,—well, 1 won't say 
narrow, neither will I say ‘ bigoted,’ 
although--—” 

“We quite understand you, my 
dear madam.” Mr. Penniloe was 
shocked at his own rudeness, in thus 
interrupting a lady, but he knew that 
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very little more would produce a bad 
breach betwixt Walderscourt and 
Foxden. ‘ What a difference really 
does exist among people equally just 
and upright——” 

“My dear mother is as just and 
upright as any Englishwoman in the 
world, Protestant or Catholic,” the 
young man exclaimed, having his tem- 
per on the bubble yet not allowing it to 
boil against a lady. “ But if his own 
mother condemned him, how—I can’t 
put it into words, as | mean it—how 
can she be in a wax with my mother? 
And more than that; as it happens, 
Mrs. Fox, my mother starts for Spain 
to-day, and I cannot let her go alone.” 

“Now the Lord must have ordered 
it so,’’ thought the parson. “ What 
a clearance of hostile elements!” 
But fearing that the others might not 
so take it, he said only—‘‘ Ah, in- 
deed !” 

“To her native land?” asked Mrs. 
Fox, as a Protestant not quite un- 
bigoted, and a woman who longed to 
have it out. “It seems an extra- 


ordinary thing just now. But perhaps 
it is a pilgrimage.” 

“Yes, madam, for about £500,000,” 
answered Sir Thomas, in his youthful 
Tory vein not emancipated yet from 


disdain of commerce. “ Not for the 
sake of the money, of course; but to 
do justice to the brother she had 
wronged. Mr. Penniloe can tell you 
all about it; Iam not much of a hand 
at arithmetic.”’ 

“We won't trouble any one about 
that now,” the lady replied with some 
loftiness. “ But I presume that Lady 
Waldron would wish to see me before 
she leaves this country.” 

“Certainly she would, if she had 
known that you were here. My sister 
had not come back yet, to tell her. 
She will be disappointed terribly, when 
she hears that you have been at Perly- 
cross. But she is compelled to catch 
the Packet ; and I fear that I must 
say ‘ good-bye.’ Mother would never 
forgive me, if she lost her voyage 
through any fault of mine.” 

“You see how they treat us !” said 
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Mrs. Fox of Foxden, when the young 
man had made his adieu with great 
politeness. ‘‘I suppose you under- 
stand it, Mr. Penniloe, though your 
mind is so very much larger?” 

The clergyman scarcely knew what 
to say. He was not at all quick in 
the ways of the world, and all feminine 
rush was beyond him. ‘ We must all 
allow for circumstances,” was his 
quiet platitude. 

“All possible allowance I can 
make,” the lady replied with much 
self-command. ‘“ But I think there is 
nothing more despicable than this 
small county-family feeling? Is Lady 
Waldron not aware that I am con- 
nected with the very foremost of your 
Devonshire families? But because 
my husband is engaged in commerce, 
a military race may look down upon 
us! After all, I should like to know, 
what are your proudest landowners 
but mere agriculturists by deputy ! 
I never lose my temper ; but it makes 
me laugh, when I remember that after 
all they are simply dependent upon 
farming. Is not that what it comes 
to, Mr. Penniloe ? ” 

“And a very noble occupation, 
madam. The first and the finest of 
the ways ordained by the Lord for 
the sustenance of mankind. Next to 
the care of the human soul, what 
vocation can be——” 

“You think sot Then I tell you 
what I'll do, if only to let those 
Waldrons know how little we care for 
their prejudices. Everything depends 
upon me now, in my poor husband's 
sad condition. I will give my consent 
to my daughter’s alliance—great 
people call it alliance, don’t they !— 
with a young man who is a mere 
farmer ! ” 

“T am assured that he will make 
his way,” Mr. Penniloe answered with 
some inward smile, for it is a pleasant 
path to follow in the track of ladies. 
“ He gets a higher price for pigs than 
either of my churchwardens.” 

“ What could you desire more than 
that? It is a proof of the highest 
capacity. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Gil- 
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ham shall send their wedding-cards 
to Walderscourt, with a prime young 
porker engraved on them. Oh, Mr. 
Penniloe, I am not perfect. But I 
have an unusual gift perhaps of large- 
ness of mind and common sense, and 
{ always go against any one who en- 
deavours to get the whip-hand of me. 
And I do believe my darling Christie 
gets it from her mother.” 

“She is a most charming young 
lady, Mrs. Fox. What a treasure she 
would be in this parish! The other 
day, she said a thing about our 
church us 

“ Just like her ; she is always doing 
that. And when she comes into her 
own money—but that is a low con- 
sideration. It is gratitude, my dear 
sir, the deepest and the noblest feeling 
that still survives in these latter days. 
Without that heroic young man’s 
behaviour, which has partly disabled 
him for life, I fear, I should have 
neither son nor daughter. And you 
say that the Gilhams are of very good 
birth ?” 

“The true name is Guillaume, 1 
believe. Their ancestor came with 
the Conqueror; not as a rapacious 
noble, but in a most useful and peace- 
ful vocation ; in fact e 

“ Quite enough, Mr. Penniloe ; in 
such a case, one scorns particulars. 
My daughter was sure that it was so. 
But I doubted ; although you can see 
it in his bearing. A more thoroughly 
modest young man never breathed ; 
but I shall try to make him not afraid 
of me. He told my daughter that, 
in his opinion, I realised—but you 
would think me vain, and I was justly 
annoyed at such nonsense. However, 
since I have had your advice, I shall 
hesitate no longer.” 

Mrs. Fox smiled pleasantly, because 
her mind was quite made up to save 
herself a world of useless trouble in 
this matter, and yet appear to take 
the upper hand in her surrender. 
Wondering what advice he could have 
been supposed to give, the mild yet 
gallant parson led her to the Foxden 
carriage, which had halted at his outer 
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gate and opposite the school-house. 
Here with many a bow they parted, 
thinking well of one another and 
hoping for the like regard. But as 
the gentle curate passed the mouth of 
the Tenarian tunnel leading to his 
lower realms, a great surprise befell 
him. 

“What has happened? There is 
something wrong. Surely at this time 
of day, one ought to see the sunset 
through that hole,” he communed 
with himself in wonder, for the dark 
arcade ran from east to west. “ There 
must be a stoppage somewhere. I am 
almost sure I can see two heads. Good 
people, come out, whoever you may be.” 

“The fact of it is, sir,” said Ser- 
geant Jakes, marching out of the 
hole with great dignity, though his 
hat was white with cobwebs; “the 
fact of it is that this good lady hath 
received a sudden shock a 

** No, sir, no, sir ; not at all like that, 
sir. Only as St. Paul saith in chap- 
ter five of Ephesians—‘ This is a great 
mystery.’ ” 

“It is indeed ; and I must request 
to have it explained immediately.” 

Thyatira’s blushes and the sparkling 
of her eyes made her look quite pretty, 
and almost as good as young again, 
while she turned away with a final 
shot from the locker of old authority : 
“You ought to be ashamed, sir, 
according to my thinking, to be 
standing in this wind so long without 
no hat upon your head.” 

“ You see, sir, it is just like this,” 
the gallant sergeant followed up, when 
his love was out of hearing; “ time 
hath come for Mrs. Muggridge to be 
married, now or never. It is not for 
me to say, as a man who fears the 
Lord, that I think He was altogether 
right in the institooting of wedlock, 
supposing as ever He did so. But 
whether He did it, or whether He did 
not, the thing hath been so taken up 
by the humankind, women particular, 
that for a man getting on in years ’tis 
the only thing respectable. Thyatira 
hath proven that out of the Bible 
many times.” 
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“Mr. Jakes, the proper thing is to 
search the Scriptures for yourself.” 

“So Thyatira saith. But Lord! 
she findeth me wrong at every text, 
from looking up to women so. If she 
holdeth by St. Paul a quarter so much 
as she quoteth him, there won’t be 
another man in Perlycross with such 
a home as I shall have.” 

“You have chosen one of the few 
wise virgins. Jakes, I trust that you 
will be blest not only with a happy 
home in this world, but what is a 
thousand-fold more important, the aid 
of a truly religious wife to lead a 
thoroughly humble, prayerful, and 
consistent Christian life.” 

“Thank ’e, sir, thank ’e. With 
the grace of God, she will; and my 
first prayer to the Lord in heaven 
will be just this—to let me live long 
enough for to see that young fool of 
a Bob the butcher a-hanging from his 
own steelyard ; by reason of the idiot 
he hath made of hisself, by marrying 
of that silly minx Tamar Haddon.” 

“The grace of God is boundless, 
and Tamar may improve. Try to 
make the best of her, Mr. Jakes. 
She will always look up to you, I am 
sure, feeling the strength of your 
character and the example of higher 
principles.” 

“She!” replied the sergeant with- 
out a blush, but after a keen recon- 
noitring glance. “The likes of her 
doesn’t get no benefit from example. 
But I must not keep you, sir, so long 
without your hat on.” 

“This is a day of many strange 
events,’ Mr. Penniloe began to 
meditate, as he leaned back in his 
long sermon-chair, with the shadows 
of the spring night deepening. ‘“ Lady 
Waldron gone, to support her brother’s 
case in Spain because she had so 
wronged him; a thousand pounds 
suddenly forthcoming, to lift us out 
of our afiliction; sweet Nicie left in 
the charge of Mrs. Webber, who comes 
to live at Walderscourt ; Christie Fox 
allowed to have her own way, as she 
was pretty sure to do; and now 
Thyatira, Thyatira Muggridge, not 


content to lead a quiet, useful, re- 
spectable, Christian, and well-paid life, 
but launched into matrimony with a 
man of many stripes! I know not 
how the school will be conducted, or 
my own household, if it comes to that. 
Truly, when a clergyman is left with- 
out a wife ” 

“T want to come in, and the door 
won't open,” a clear but impatient 
voice was heard. “I want to see you, 
before anybody else does.” And then 
another shake was given. 

“Why, Zip, my dear child! Zip, 
don’t be so headlong. I thought you 
were learning self-command. Why, 
how have you come? What is the 
meaning of all this?” 

“Well, now they may kill me, if 
they like. I told them I would hear 
your voice again, and then they might 
skin me, if it suited them. I won't 
have their religion ; there is none of 
it inside them. You are the only one 
I ever saw that God has made with 
his eyes open. I like them very well, 
but what are they to you! Why, 
they won’t let me speak as 1 was 
made! It is no good sending me 
away again. Parson, you mustn't 
stand up like that. Can’t you see 
that I want to kiss you?” 

“My dear little child, with all my 
heart. But I never saw any one half 
so——” 

‘“*Half so what? I don’t care what, 
so long as I have got you round the 
neck,” cried the child as she covered 
his face with kisses, drawing back 
every now and then, to look into his 
calm blue eyes with flashes of adora- 
tion. “The Lord should have made 
me your child, instead of that well- 
conducted waxy thing—look at my 
nails! She had better not come now.” 

“Alas! Have you _ cultivated 
nothing but your nails? But why did 
the good ladies send you home so 
soon? They said they would keep 
you until Whitsuntide.” 

“TI got a punishment on purpose, 
and I let the old girls go to dinner. 
Then I said the Lord’s Prayer, and 
slipped down the back stairs.” 
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“‘ And you plodded more than twenty 
miles alone! Oh, Zip, what a difficult 
thing it will be to guide you into the 
ways of peace !”’ 

“They say I talks broad a bit still 
sometimes, and they gives me ever so 
much roilying. But I'd sit up all 
night with a cork in my mouth, if so 
be, I could plaize ’e, parson.” 

“You must want something better 
than a cork, my dear,’—vexed as he 
was, Mr. Penniloe admired the vigor- 
ous growth and high spirit of the child 
—“‘after twenty-two miles of our 
up and down roads. Now go to Mrs. 
Muggridge, but remember one thing ; 
if you are unkind to my little Fay, 
how can you expect me to be kind to 
you?” ; 

* Not a very lofty way for me to put 
it,” he reflected, while Zip was being 
cared for in the kitchen ; “ but what 
am I to do with that strange child? 
If the girl is mother to the woman, 
she will bé none of the choir angelic, 
contented with duty and hymns of 
repose, If ‘nature maketh nadders,’ 
as our good people say, Zippy! hath 
more of sting than sugar in her 
bowl.” 

But when the present moment 
thrives, and life is warm and active, 
and those in whom we take delight are 
prosperous and happy, what is there 
why we should not smile, and keep in 
tune with all around, and find the 
flavour of the world returning to our 
relish? This may not be of the 
noblest style of thinking, or of living ; 
but he who would, in his little way, 
rather help than harm his fellows, soon 
finds out that it cannot be done by 
carping and girding at them. By 
intimacy with their lower parts, and 
rank insistence on them, one may for 
himself obtain some power yielded by 
ahateful shame. But who esteems him? 
who is better for his fetid labours ? 
who would go to him for comfort when 
the world is waning? who, though in 
= home he may be lovable, can love 

im ? 


1 This proved too true, as may be shown 
hereafter. 


Mr. Penniloe was not of those who 
mount mankind by lowering it. From 
year to year his influence grew, as 
grows a tree in the backwood age, that 
neither shuns nor defies the storm. 
Though certain persons opposed him 
still, as happens to every active man, 
there was not one of them that did not 
think all the others wrong in doing so. 
For instance Lady Waldron, when she 
returned with her son from Spain, 
thought Mrs. Fox by no means reason- 
able, and Mrs. Fox thought Lady 
Waldron anything but sensible, when 
either of them differed with the clergy- 
man and the other. For verily it was 
a harder thing to settle all the import- 
ant points concerning Nicie and 
Jemmy Fox, than to come toa perfect 
understanding in the case of Christie 
and Frank Gilham, 

However, the parish was pleased at 
last to hear that everything had been 
arranged ; and a mighty day it was to 
be for all that pleasant neighbourhood, 
although no doubt a quiet and, as 
every one hoped, a sober one. On 
account of her father’s sad condition, 
Christie as well as Nicie, was to make 
her vows in the grand old church, 
which was not wholly finished yet, be- 
cause there was so much more to do 
through the fine influx of money. 
Currency is so called perhaps, not only 
because it runs away so fast, but also 
because it runs together ; the prefix 
being omitted through our warm 
affection and longing for the terms of 
familiarity. At any rate the parson 
and the stout churchwardens of Perly- 
cross had just received another hun- 
dred pounds when the following 
interview came to pass. 

It was on the bank of the crystal 
Perle, at the place where the Priest- 
well brook glides in, and a single 
plank without a handrail crosses it 
into the meads below. Here are some 
stickles of good speed and right com- 
plexion, for the fly to float quietly into 
a dainty mouth and produce a fine fry 
in the evening ; and here, if any man 
rejoice not in the gentle art, yet may 
he find sweet comfort and release of 
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worldly trouble by sitting softly on 
the bank, and letting all the birds 
sing to him, and all the flowers fill 
the air, and all the little waves go by, 
as his own anxieties have gone. 
Sometimes Mr. Penniloe, whenever he 
could spare the time, allowed his 
heart to go up to heaven, where his 
soul was waiting for it and wondering 
at its little cares. And so on this fair 
morning of the May, here he sat upon 
a bank of spring, gazing at the gliding 
water through the mute salaam of 
twigs. 

‘*Reverend, I congratulate you. 
Never heard of a finer hit. <A solid 
hundred out of Gowler! Never bet 
with a parson, eh? I thought he 
knew the world too well.” 

A few months back and the clergy- 
man would have risen very stiffly, and 
kept his distance from this joke. But 
now he had a genuine liking for this 
“Godless Gronow,” and knew that 
his mind was the worst part of him. 
“Doctor, you know that it was no 
bet,” he said, as he shook hands 
heartily. ‘‘ Nevertheless I feel some 
doubts about accepting——” 

** You can’t help it. The money is 
not for yourself, and you rob the 
Church if you refuse it. The joke of 
it is that I saw through the mill-stone, 
where that conceited fellow failed. 
Come now, as you are a sporting man, 
T'll bet you a crown that I catch a 
trout in this little stickle above the 
plank.” 

“Done!” cried Mr. Penniloe, for- 
getting his position, but observing 
Gronow’s as he whirled his flies. 

The doctor threshed heartily, and 
at his very best; even bending his 
back as he had seen Pike do, and 
screwing up his lips, and keeping 
in a strict line with his line his body 
and his mind and whole existence. 
Mr. Penniloe’s face wore an amiable 
smile, as he watched the intensity of 
his friend. Crowns in his private 
purse were few and far between, and 
if he should attain one by the present 
venture, it would simply go into the 
poor-box ; yet such was his sympathy 


with human nature that he hoped 
against hope to see a little trout 
pulled out. But the willows bowed 
sweetly, and the wind went by, and 
the water flowed on, with all its clever 
children safe. 

“Here you are, Reverend!” said 
the philosophic Gronow, pulling out 
his cart-wheel like a man. “ You 
can’t make them take you when they 
don’t choose, can you? But I'll make 
them pay out for it when they 
begin to rise.” 

“The fact of it is that you are too 
skilful, doctor ; and you let them see 
so much of you that they feel it in 
their hearts.” 

“There may be truth in that. But 
my own idea is, that I manage to 
instil into my flies too keen a sense of 
their own dependence upon me. Now 
what am I to do? I must have a 
dish, and a good dish too, of trout for 
this evening’s supper. You know the 
honour and the pleasure I am to have 
of giving the last bachelor and maiden 
feast to the heroes and heroines of to- 
morrow, Nicie and Jemmy Fox, 
Christie and Frank Gilham. Their 
people are glad to be quit of them in 
the fuss, and they are too glad to be 
out of it. None of your imported 
stuff for me. Nothing is to be al- 
lowed upon the table unless it is the 
produce of our own parish. A fine 
fore-quarter, and a ripe sirloin, my 
own asparagus, and lettuce, and sea- 
kail, and frame-potatoes in their 
jackets; stewed pears and clotted 
cream, grapes, and a pine-apple (com- 
ing of course from Walderscourt)—oh, 
Reverend, what a good man you 
would be, if you only knew what is 
good to eat!” 

“But I do; and I shall know still 
better by and by. I understood that 
I was kindly invited.” 

‘““To be sure, and one of the most 
important. But I must look sharp, 
or I shall never get the fish. By the 
by, you couldn’t take the rod for half 
an hour, could you? I hear that you 
have been a fine hand at it.” 

Mr. Penniloe stood with his hand 
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upon a burr-knot of oak, and looked 
at the fishing-rod. If it had been a 
good, homely, hard-working, and 
plain-living bit of stuff, such as Saint 
Peter might have swung upon the 
banks of Jordan, haply the parson 
might have yielded to the sweet 
temptation, For here within a few 
clicks of reel was goodly choice of 
many waters, various as the weather 
—placid glides of middle currents 
rippling off towards either bank, 
petulant swerves from bank or bole, 
with a plashing and a murmur and a 
gurgling from below, and then a 
spread of quiet dimples deepening 
to a limpid pool. Taking all the 
twists and turns of river Perle and 
Priestwell brook, there must have 
been a mile of water in two flowery 
meadows, water bright with stickle- 
runs, gloomy with still corners, or 
quivering with crafty hovers where a 
king of fish might dwell. But lo, 
the king of fishermen, or at least the 
young prince, was coming! The 
doctor caught the parson’s sleeve, 
and his face assumed its worst 
expression, perhaps its usual one 
before he took to church-going and 
fly-fishing. ‘Just look! Over there, 
by that wild cherry-tree!” he 
whispered very fiercely. ‘I am sure 
it’s that sneak of a Pike once more. 
Come into this bush, and watch him. 
I thought he was gone to Oxford ; 
why, I never saw him fishing once 
last week.” 

“Pike is no sneak, but a very 
honest fellow,” his tutor answered 
warmly. “But I was obliged by a 
sad offence of his to stop him from 
handling the rod last week. He 
begged me to lay it on his back 
instead. The poor boy scarcely took 
a bit of food; he will never forget 
that punishment.” 

“Well, he seems to be making up 
for it now. What luck he has, and [ 
get none !” 

Mr. Penniloe smiled as his favourite 
pupil crossed the Perle towards them. 
He was not wading, in such small 
waters there is no necessity for that, 
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but stepping lightly from pile to pile, 
and slab to slab, where the relics of an 
ancient weir stood above the flashing 
river. Whistling softly, and calmly 
watching every curl and ripple, he 
was throwing a long line up the 
stream, while his flies were flitting 
as if human genius had turned them 
in their posthumous condition into 
moths. His rod showed not a glance 
of light, but from spike to top-ring 
quivered with the vigilance of death. 
While the envious Gronow watched, 
with bated breath and teeth set hard, 
two or three merry little trout were 
taught what they were made for; 
then in a soft swirl near the bank 
that dimpled like a maiden’s cheek, 
an excellent fish with a yellow belly 
bravely made room in it for some- 
thing choice. Before he had smacked 
his lips thoroughly, behold another 
fly of wondrous beauty, laced with 
silver, azure-pinioned, and with an 
exquisite curl of tail, came fluttering 
through the golden world so mar- 
vellous to the race below. The poor 
fly shuddered at the giddy gulf, then 
folded his wings and fell helpless. 
“T have thee,” exclaimed the trout ; 
but ah! more truly the same thing 
said the Pike. A gallant struggle, a 
thrilling minute, silvery dashes, and 
golden rolls, and there between Dr. 
Gronow’s feet lay upon Dr. Gronow’s 
land a visitor he would have given 
half the meadow to have placed there. 

“ Don’t touch him,” said Pike, in 
the calmest manner; “or you'll be 
sure to let him in again. He will 
turn the pound handsomely, don’t you 
think ?” 

* A cool hand, truly, this pupil of 
yours!” quoth the doctor to the 
parson. “To consult me about the 
weight of my own fish, and then put 
him in his basket! Young man, this 
meadow belongs to me.” 

“ Yes, sir, I dare say ; but the fish 
don’t live altogether in the meadow. 
And I never heard that you preserve 
the Perle. Priestwell brook you do, 
I know ; but I don’t want to go there, 
if I might.” 
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“JT dare say. Perhaps the grapes 
are sour. Never mind; let us see how 
you have done. I find them taking 
rather short to-day. Why, you don’t 
mean to say you havecaught all those!” 

“T ought to have done better,” 
said the modest Pike; “ but I lost 
two very nice fish by being in too 
much of a hurry. That comes of 
being stopped from it all last week. 
But I see you have not been lucky 
yet. You are welcome to these, sir, 
if Mr. Penniloe does not want them. 
By strict right, I dare say they belong 
to you.” 

“Not one of them, Mr. Pike; but 
you are very generous. I hope to 
catch a basketful very shortly—still, 
it is just possible that this may not 
occur. I will take them provisionally, 
and with many thanks. ‘“ Now, will 
you add to the obligation, by telling, 
if your tutor has no objection, why he 
put you under such an awful veto?” 

“My boy, you are welcome to tell 
Dr. Gronow. It was only a bit of 
thoughtlessness, and your punishment 
has been severe.” 

“T shall never touch cobbler’s wax 
again on Sunday. But I wanted to 
finish a May-fly entirely of my own 
pattern; and so after church I was 
touching up his wings, when in comes 
Mr. Penniloe with his London glasses 
on ” 


“And I am proud to assure you, 
Dr. Gronow, that the lad never tried 


to deceive me. I should have been 
deeply pained if he had striven to 
conceal it.” 

*“Welldone! That speaks well for 
both of you. Pike, you are a straight- 
forward fellow ; you shall have a day 
on my brook once a week. Is there 
anything more I can do for you?” 

“‘Yes,sir, unless it is too much to 
ask ; and perhaps Mr. Penniloe would 
like to hear it too. Hopper and I 
have had many talks about it, and he 
says that I am superstitious. But 
his plan of things is to cut for his life 
over everything that he can see, 
without stopping once to look at it. 
And when he has jumped over it, he 
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has no more idea what it was, than if 
he had run under it. He has no faith 
in anything that he does not see, and he 
never sees much of anything.” 

“ Ha, Master Pike, you describe it 
well,” said the doctor, looking at him 
with much interest. “Scepticism 
without inquiry. Reverend, that 
Hop-jumper is not the right stuff 
for a bishop.” 

“Tf you please, Dr. Gronow, we 
will not discuss that now,” the parson 
replied with a glance at young Pike, 
which the doctor understood and 
heeded. “‘ What is it, my boy, that 
you would ask of Dr. Gronow, after 
serious debate with Peckover?”’ | 

“ Nothing, sir, nothing. Only we 
would like to know, if it is not 
disagreeable to any one, how he could 
have managed from the very first 
to understand al! about Sir Thomas 
Waldron, and to know that we were 
all making fools of ourselves. I 
say that he must have seen a dream, 
like Jacob, or have been cast into a 
vision, like so many other saints. 
But Hopper says no ; if there was any 
inspiration, Dr. Gronow was more 
likely to have got it from the devil.” 

“Come now, Pike, and Hopper too, 
—if he were here to fly my brook,— 
I call that very unfair of you. No, 
it was not you who said it; I can 
quite believe that. No fisherman 
reviles his brother. But you should 
have given him the spike, my friend. 
Reverend, is this all the theology you 
teach? Well, there is one answer as 
to how I knew it, and a very short 
one—the little word brains.” 

Mr. Penniloe smiled a pleasant 
smile, and simply said, “Ah!” in 
his accustomed tone, which everybody 
liked for its sympathy and good faith. 
But Pike took up his rod, and waved 
his flies about, and answered very 
gravely, “It must be something more 
than that.” 

“No, sir,” said the doctor, looking 
down at him complacently, and giving 
a little tap to his grizzled forehead ; 
“it was all done here, sir—just a 
trifling bit of brains.” 
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“But there never can have been 
such brains before,” replied Pike with 
an angler’s persistence. ‘“ Why every- 
body else was a thousand miles astray, 
and yet Dr. Gronow hit the mark at 
once!” 

“Tt is a little humble knack he has, 
sir, just a little gift of thinking,” the 
owner of all this wisdom spoke as if 
he were half-ashamed of it ; “from his 
earliest days it has been so. Nothing 
whatever to be proud of, and some- 
times even a trouble to him when 
others require to be set right. But 
how can one help it, Master Pike? 
There is the power, and it must be 
used. Mr. Penniloe will tell you 
that.” 

“ All knowledge is from above,”’ 
replied the gentleman thus appealed 
to; “and beyond all question it is the 
duty of those who have this precious 
gift, to employ it for the good of 
others.” 

“Young man, there is a moral 
lesson for you. When wiser people 
set you right, be thankful and be 
humble. That has been my practice 
always, though I have not found many 
occasions for it.” 

Pike was evidently much impressed, 
and looked with reverence at both his 
elders. “Perhaps then,” he said, with 
a little hesitation and the bright blush 
of ingenuous youth, “I ought to set 
Dr. Gronow right in a little mistake 
he is making.”’ 

“If such a thing be possible, of 
course you should,” his tutor replied 
with a smile of surprise; while the 
doctor recovered his breath, made a 
bow, and said, “Sir, will you point 
out my error?” 

“ Here it is, sir,” quoth Pike, with 
the certainty of truth overcoming his 
young diffidence, ‘‘ this wire-apparatus 
in your brook—a very clever thing ; 
what is the object of it?” 
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“My Ichthyophylax? A nobie idea 
that has puzzled all the parish. A 
sort of a grill that only works one 
way. It keeps all my fish from going 
down to my neighbours, and yet allows 
theirs to come up to me; and when 
they come up, they can never get backs 
At the other end of my property, I 
have the same contrivance inverted, 
so that all the fish come down to me, 
but none of them can go up again. I 
saw the thing offered in a sporting 
paper, and paid a lot of money for it 
in London. Reverend, isn’t it a grand 
invention? It intercepts them all, 
like a sluice-gate.” 

“Extremely ingenious, no doubt,” 
replied the parson. “ But is it not 
what a fair-minded person would con- 
sider rather selfish ?” 

“Not at all. They would like to 
have my fish, if they could; and so I 
anticipate them, and get theirs. 
Quite the rule of the Scriptures, 
Reverend.” 

“T think that I have read a text,” 
said Master Pike, stroking his long 
chin, and not quite sure that he 
quoted aright; “the snare which he 
laid for others, in the same are his 
own feet taken.” 

“A very fine text,” replied Dr. 
Gronow, with one of his most sarcastic 
smiles ; ‘and the special favourite of 
the Lord must have realised it too 
often. But what has that to do with 
my Ichthyophylax ?” 

“ Nothing, sir. Only that you have 
set it so that it works in the wrong 
direction. All the fish go out, but 
they can’t come back. And if it is so 
at the upper end, no wonder that you 
catch nothing.” 

“Can I ever call any man a fool 
again?” cried the doctor, when 
thoroughly convinced. 

“Perhaps that disability will be no 
loss,” Mr. Penniloe answered quietly. 

















THE FOUNDERS OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


On July 24th, 1694, a charter was 
first granted by Parliament to the 
Bank of England ; and thus one of 
the most remarkable of our national 
institutions completes this year the 
second century of its history. A vast 
amount of criticism has lately been 
lavished on the Bank not by any 
means from the historical or anti- 
quarian point of view alone, but rather 
indeed with reference to its actual 
relations towards the commerce and 
finance of to-day. It is not our inten- 


tion to discuss that criticism, which, 
whether justified or not, is inevitable 
in view of the position held by the 
Bank in our money-market ; we wish 
rather to recall some of the salient 
points of its earlier story, and es- 


pecially to consider the circumstances 
of its origin. Probably the most 
severe of its recent censors, reviewing 
the two hundred years during which 
the Bank of England has played a 
prominent part in the political and 
social economy of the country, would 
not deny that it has been distinguished 
among the financial institutions of the 
world for the patriotic loyalty of its 
attitude in crises of the national history, 
for the indispensable assistance it has 
rendered to successive Governments, 
and the succour it has afforded to our 
commerce in times of disturbance and 
panic. Although, strictly speaking, 
it is not a Government institution, its 
course has almost invariably been 
determined not by any narrow view of 
the private interests of its stock- 
holders, but by larger considerations 
in which the general welfare has been 
paramount. An ordinary acquaint- 
ance with the history of the last two 
centuries is all that is necessary to 
indicate the character of these services, 
and to show how constantly the 
enormous financial transactions of the 


nation have been made easy by the 
resources of this great establishment. 
It is manifest that only such resources 
could have sufficed for the scale of the 
national finance in periods like those 
of William the Third’s Continental 
campaigns or of the Jong struggle with 
Napoleon, not to speak of the various 
restorations of the coinage, or the 
wholesale conversion of the Debt. 
Moreover, the commanding position of 
the Bank of England, though modified 
inevitably by the rise of great banks 
around it and by the vast increase in 
our trade, has not been radically 
altered. Notwithstanding the de- 
velopment of joint-stock banking 
during the present century,—a de- 
velopment that has more than kept 
pace with the growing wealth and 
commerce of the country—the enor- 
mous mass of the Bank’s paid-up 
capital, the eaution of its methods, 
and the success with which it has 
throughout avoided the more serious 
risks of business have givenita claim to 
the first place as yet unapproached by 
any rival institution. But perhaps at 
this point we touch the fringe of some 
recent controversies. To come then to 
our immediate purpose, theearly history 
of the Bank will repay, we think, a 
brief study. It is the story of a great 
experiment boldly carried out amidst 
extraordinary difficulties. That the 
success of the Bank of England was 
immediate and permanent, is a testi- 
mony both to the public necessities 
which it met, and to the skill and pre- 
science of its founders. 

The period in which the Bank arose 
is one of the heroic ages of English 
history. The energy and vitality of the 
nation have never shown themselves 
more unmistakably than in the period 
of the Revolution. The great ques- 
tions which then demanded settlement 
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were solved as only great men could 
solve them, and it is to this period 
we have to trace some of the most 
important principles affecting the 
political and social life of our own 
time. In many vital matters the 
reign of William the Third marked a 
dividing line between ancient and 
modern ways. It gave a Parliament- 
ary basis to the Monarchy, established 
the power of the House of Commons, 
and originated the idea of a homo- 
geneous Cabinet and a_ responsible 
Ministry, laying thus the foundations 
of our political liberty. Religious 
toleration is another notable conquest 
to which the closing years of the 
seventeenth century can lay rightful 
claim; while freedom of trade and a 
sound currency, essential factors in our 
economic and social progress, owe 
much to the clear demonstration of 
principles which then proceeded from 
the vigorous minds of Locke and 
Newton. Precisely the same qualities 
which appeared in the administration 
of national affairs, were shown in the 
clear understandings and steady pru- 
dence of the men who established a 
system of banking which in its leading 
features has seen little essential change 
from that time to the present. 

The Bank took its rise directly from 
the necessities of the Government. 
The great struggle with France, to 
which William’s whole life was devoted, 
could not be maintained without a 
vast expenditure, and the means had 
to be obtained sometimes by methods 
that were felt to be exceedingly 
troublesome and humiliating. These 
terms were certainly applicable, if not 
to the raising of money by lotteries, 
at any rate to the practice to which 
the Lords of the Treasury resorted, of 
“going, cap in hand, with the Lord- 
Keeper to raise a loan among the 
thriving citizens.” It was, therefore, 
when the Government saw the pros- 
pect of immediate assistance to be 
derived from a public Bank, that the 
project, to use a modern phrase, came 
within the range of practical politics. 
Various schemes of the kind had been 
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drawn up many years earlier, and had 
from different causes failed; one of 
these was considered by Cromwell's 
government in the year 1658. 

Quite as pressing, however, as the 
necessities of the administration, were 
the requirements of a rapidly develop- 
ing commerce. It was plain to the 
merchants of London that these were 
not adequately met by the existing 
system of banking. Not only were 
the goldsmiths, in whose hands the 
financial business then rested, extor- 
tionate in their terms, but, from the 
insufficiency of the capital at their 
disposal, insolvency was not infrequent 
among them to the grievous loss and 
often to the ruin of their customers. 
The petty operations of Lombard Street 
in the seventeenth century must often 
have been compared very unfavourably 
with the vast scale and well proved 
stability of the great continental 
banks. When the Bank of England 
was at length established, it took such 
a form as proved how beneficial had 
been the long period of preliminary 
discussion ; a form which rendered it 
of far greater practical utility to the 
commerce of the country than if it had 
been made, as some at first proposed, 
a servile copy of the public banks 
already existing in Europe. In his 
“ Wealth of Nations,’ Adam Smith 
gives a fulldescription, though not from 
his own pen, of the most famous of 
these, the Bank of Amsterdam. We 
there learn that like two older institu- 
tions, the Banks of Venice andof Genoa, 
it was a bank of deposit merely. It 
received, we read, ‘‘ both foreign coin 
and the light and worn coin of the 
country, at its real intrinsic value in 
the good standard money of the 
country, deducting only so much as 
was necessary for defraying the ex- 
pense of coinage, and the other neces- 
sary expense of management,” and the 
balance was placed to the credit of the 
depositing merchant. The latter was 
thus enabled to pay his bills as they 
fell due, in “bank money” of which 
the value was certain. ‘This was no 
doubt an inestimable advantage to 
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commerce ; but it did not cover what 
we now understand as the functions 
of abanker. The Bank of Amsterdam 
did not trade with its deposits or any 
part of them. A wholly different 
practice had already rooted itself in 
English banking, for the goldsmiths 
did not pretend to keep unused in 
their hands the balances of their 
customers, but only such a proportion 
of them as they found needful to meet 
daily demands,—.a varying quantity 
which experience would speedily enable 
them to gauge with fair exactness. 
“It was this practice,” says Thorold 
Rogers, “which distinguished the 
theory and habit of banking in Eng- 
land from its earlier types in foreign 
countries.” It is practically certain, 
also, that long before 1694 the ex- 
perience of the goldsmith and his 
customers had taught them the utility 
of bank-notes and cheques. The free 
use of cheques, which effects so vast an 
economy in our currency, is to this 
day a feature distinguishing the 
English banking system from that of 
Continental countries. We find in an 
interesting volume by a_ London 
banker, Mr. J. B. Martin, the follow- 
ing account of the steps by which this 
advance in banking practice must 
have been accomplished. “The early 
goldsmith’s deposit note passed on the 
credit of the goldsmith only, but 
neither in its entirety, nor when sub- 
divided into smaller amounts, could it 
always exactly meet the requirements 
of the holder. This difficulty was, no 
doubt, aggravated by the prevailing 
searcity of coin to which reference 
has already been made, and it must 
soon have become obvious that it was 
more simple to pay an obligation by a 
letter of demand on the goldsmith 
drawn by the depositor, than by the 
undertaking to pay of the goldsmith 
himself. On the other hand it was 
practically a matter of indifference to 
the goldsmith whether he discharged 
a debt, for payment of which he was 
bound to hold himself constantly pre- 
pared, on presentation of his own pro- 
missory note, or on the demand of his 
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customer. The consequence was the 
invention of the cheque system, which 
grew up side by side with, but ulti- 
mately outstripped, the deposit or 
bank-note system on which it was 
originally founded. Theearliest drawers 
of cheques found a model ready to their 
hand in the bill, or more correctly, 
letter of exchange, of which the fol- 
lowing, taken from Mr. Martin’s pages, 
is a specimen: “ Bolton, 4th March, 
1684. At sight hereof pray pay 
unto Charles Duncombe, Esq., or order, 
the sum of four hundred pounds, and 
place it to the accompt of your assured 
friend, Wincuester. 70 Captain 
Francis Child, near Temple Barre.” 
This was a remarkably close approach 
to modern usages, and it was too valu- 
able a reform to be lost. If, indeed, 
a public bank had been projected on 
the foreign model, it would, although 
of narrower utility than that which 
was eventually established, have served 
a useful purpose as a place of safe 
deposit, the want of which was then 
keenly felt. To provide such a place 
was beyond the resources of the gold- 
smiths, while the action of both Charles 
the First and his successor had demon- 
strated that money deposited either in 
the Mint or in the Exchequer was 
liable to be arbitrarily borrowed, or 
confiscated, by the King. Those who 
projected the Bank of England had 
thus two precedents or models to guide 
them, and they may be said to have 
combined the advantages of both, for 
with the massiveness of the great 
foreign institutions they united the 
freer practice of the Lombard Street 
goldsmiths. 

When at length, in June, 1694, the 
scheme was placed before the public, 
the necessary capital was forthcoming 
with what must have appeared in those 
times a startling rapidity. Three days 
after the books were opened more than 
half was provided, and a week later, 
on Monday, July 2nd, the full amount 
of £1,200,000 was subscribed. It was 
manifest that the plan, which had met 
with so much opposition in both Houses 
of Parliament, commanded at least 
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the enthusiastic support of the City, 
where its merits could best be judged, 
and where alone could be found the 
funds to carry it to a successful 
issue. Very different was the fate 
which two years later befell the rival 
scheme of Chamberlain’s Land Bank. 
By its specious promises of universal 
prosperity it took both Government 
and Parliament captive, but fell dead 
before the common sense of the 
moneyed classes. The Land Bank 
undertook to raise a loan of £2,564,000 
for the Government; the amount 
which was actually subscribed by the 
public to the foolish project was 
£2,100. No better criterion of the 
shrewdness of the commercial com- 
munity of that day could be desired 
than the respective issues of these two 
undertakings. 

At its first establishment the in- 
experience of its founders was by no 
means the worst peril which the Bank 
had to encounter. It was surrounded 
by enemies whose opposition arose 


partly from political, and partly from 


selfish motives. The goldsmiths, in 
whose hands the banking of London, 
such as it was, had developed into a 
most profitable trade, were naturally 
disposed to set every obstacle in their 
rival’s way. They contended that an 
institution on so large a scale was 
likely to assume the control of all 
financial business to a degree most 
threatening to the common interests 
of the country, and to attain so much 
power as would give to it a dangerous 
authority and influence even with the 
national government. They pretended 
to foresee that as soon as it was firmly 
established, it would so raise the rate 
of interest as to cripple industry, 
while filling its own coffers by usury. 
And in this there was no doubt some 
reason, for many of them had grown 
wealthy by the very methods they 
now denounced. Some of them em- 
ployed their means freely in endeavours 
to embarrass the Bank, and their plots 
were occasionally successful enough 
to bring their new rival into danger. 
One of the most unscrupulous of its 
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enemies was Sir Charles Duncombe, 
who had lately purchased a magnificent 
estate out of the profits of his own 
banking business. On one occasion 
he is said to have sold his entire 
holding of Bank Stock, amounting to 
£80,000, in order to discredit its 
reputation, and, some years later, to 
have conspired with others to create 
a run by collecting and presenting 
on one day £300,000 in notes of 
the Bank. Another section of its 
foes consisted of the promoters of 
rival schemes. These plots ended in 
failure, but they were only foiled by 
troublesome and expensive expedients. 
The real danger in these crises arose 
from the exceedingly limited reserve 
of cash which the Bank retained to 
meet its outstanding notes. An ac- 
count presented to the House of 
Commons in December, 1696, showed 
a debt on notes issued, and on money 
deposited or borrowed, approaching 
£2,000,000, while the amount hold 
against it in actual money was no 
more than £36,000. The lesson had 
not yet been learned, that a bank 
must not rest content with being 
actually solvent, but must hold its 
resources in a sufficiently liquid form 
to enable it to meet large and sudden 
demands with absolute promptitude. 
It was evident here, as a pamphlet of 
the day ingeniously and accurately 
expressed it, that “the Bank con- 
founded the credit of their stock with 
the credit of their cash.” 

But the Bank had other enemies 
besides those to be found in the trad- 
ing community. It was regarded 
from the first as a Whig institution, 
and a bulwark of the settlement of 
1689. The merchants of the City, 
whose confidence and support were the 
strength of the Bank, were the Non- 
conformists and Liberals of the time. 
It wasnaturalenough, therefore, thatan 
institution which was thus committed 
to the side of the existing Government 
should have been hated by those who 
would have rejoiced to see that Govern- 
ment overthrown. The instinct which 
prompted the fervent opposition of the 
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Jacobites was a sound one, as was 
clearly proved before the new Bank 
had been long in existence. The loan 
of £1,200,000 to the Government, in 
consideration of which the charter 
was granted, was only the first of 
many important services to King 
William. It was in itself an immense 
gain to have a strong and wealthy 
corporation which might be resorted 
to by a needy Treasury, in place of the 
petty expedients which had hitherto 
prevailed ; and even in the first half- 
dozen years of its course the Bank had 
many opportunities to give substantial 
proofs of its devotion to the cause of 
the King. In fact, the Government 
and the Bank were bound together by 
the strongest ties of mutual interest. 
If the former had succumbed to its 
enemies and James had returned, the 
latter might consider its capital as 
good as lost. On this ground, there- 
fore, as well as from a genuine attach- 
ment tothe principles of the Revolution, 
its founders threw themselves with 
ardour into the Whig cause, and spent 
their resources lavishly in support of 
it. A political bias was absolutely 
inevitable in so important an institu- 
tion at such a crisis. Burnet touches 
on the matter with his usual shrewd- 
ness. “It was visible,” he says, 
“that all the enemies of the Govern- 
ment set themselves against the Bank 
with such a vehemence of zeal that 
this alone convinced all people that 
they saw the strength that our affairs 
would receive from it.” Burnet’s 
criticism confirms the natural infer- 
ence that the line of political cleavage, 
which was never more strongly marked 
at any period of our history, was also 
the line which divided the friends of 
the Bank from its foes. 

The credit of successfully combating 
the opposition thus arising from many 
quarters, is in great part due, Thorold 
Rogers shows, “‘ to those honest, God- 
fearing, patriotic men who watched 
over the early troubles of the Bank, 
relieved it, by the highest shrewdness 
and fidelity, from the perils it in- 
curred, and established the reputation 
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of British integrity.” But among its 
founders it is possible to distinguish 
two or three leading spirits, who in 
their different spheres contributed 
mightily to its success, and were 
admirable representatives of the 
financial and commercial skill of their 
time. 

By the general consent of tradition 
the principal share in the original 
scheme of the Bank of England is to 
be credited to William Paterson, a 
native of Tinwald in Dumfriesshire. 
Paterson is unfortunately best re- 
membered as the projector of the 
disastrous scheme for the colonisation 
of Darien, and his reputation has 
suffered accordingly. But even Mac- 
aulay, in bis unsparing criticism of 
that wild venture, has not denied its 
projector great natural intelligence, 
a perfect knowledge of accounts, and 
scrupulous honesty. Paterson had, in 
truth, the genius of the pioneer, a 
mind bold, active, and fertile. His 
native gifts had been developed by a 
very varied experience of life. After 
the best education his parish school 
could afford him, his early manhood 
from the age of eighteen or there- 
abouts had been spent abroad, first 
on the Continent and afterwards in 
America and the West Indies; and 
his writings, of which many remain, 
testify to his close observation of the 
trade, finance, resources, and govern- 
ments of the countries he visited. 
From the very first his attention had 
been chiefly directed, as he himself 
tells us, to “ matters of general trade 
and public revenues.” In an inci- 
dental passage of his works, Paterson 
has written a description of the 
character of an enlightened merchant, 
which gives us an idea of the kind of 
man he himself aspired to be,—one 
“whose education, genius, general 
scope of knowledge of the laws, 
governments, polity, and management 
of the several countries of the world, 
allow him sufficient room and oppor- 
tunity not only to understand trade 
as abstractly taken but in its greatest 
extent, and who accordingly is a 
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zealous promoter of free and open 
trade, and consequently of liberty of 
conscience, general naturalisation, 
unions, and annexions.”’ Even in his 
conduct of the unhappy Darien scheme 
a certain mental breadth and mag- 
nanimity are plainly discernible. He 
was a free trader in an age when 
protection reigned supreme, when 
almost every great enterprise took 
the form of a monopoly. It showed 
a still more notable superiority to the 
prejudices oi his time when he deter- 
mined that in the colony of Darien 
“differences of race or religion were 
to be made nothing of.” Nearly two 
centuries before the Panama Canal of 
M. Lesseps was projected, Paterson 
had considered the possibilities of such 
an undertaking, and had written con- 
cerning it, that three-fourths of the 
entire distance across the isthmus 
consisted of land “so level that a 
canal might easily be cut through,” 
and that the remainder was “ not so 
very high or impracticable ground 
but that a cut might likewise be 
made were it in these parts of the 
world, but considering the present 
circumstances of things in those, it 
would not be so easy.” It isa further 
proof of his judgment in matters of 
finance, that he perceived the mischiefs 
of an inconvertible paper currency, 
and wrote vigorously against its 
adoption. In view of these facts, the 
theory of Paterson’s career, which has 
been sometimes accepted, that he was 
merely a needy adventurer, first of all 
a pedlar in his native country, then a 
buccaneer in the West Indies, and 
finally an untrustworthy financial 
adviser of governments and a promoter 
of insane enterprises, is obviously 
untenable. All the circumstances of 
his life equally discredit it. Such a 
theory might be consistent with the 
fact that all Paterson’s schemes did 
not make him a rich man, but it is 
contradicted by the respect and esteem 
which he enjoyed not only in the 
West Indies, where his influence was 
great, but through the United King- 
dom and on the Continent of Europe. 
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It is further disproved by the contidence 
which was reposed in him by the 
shrewd merchants and capitalists of 
London whose colleague he became on 
the directorate of the Bank of England, 
and by the support which was always 
freely accorded to his projects. Long 
before he had brought his Darien 
plan to public notice, he was widely 
known for his proficiency in those 
subjects which are now included under 
the general term of political economy. 
He was not discredited even by his 
failure in Darien. In later years he 
was elected a member of the United 
Parliament as the representative of 
the Dumfries boroughs, and until the 
end of his life he maintained an active 
advocacy of those principles of finance 
which observation and experience had 
taught him. 

In the year 1694 Paterson published 
a pamphlet, entitled, “A Brief <Ac- 
count of the Intended Bank of Eng- 
land,” in which he writes with autho- 
rity on the views of its founders. In 
contravention of the assertions of its 
opponents, he contended that the in- 
terest of money would be lowered by 
it, and trade developed; and it is 
worthy of notice, that he put very 
clearly the necessity of an ample 
metallic reserve,—a point on which 
discussion has been so lively in recent 
years. 

Paterson became one of the twenty- 
four original directors of the Bank, and 
held £2,000 inits stock. A year later 
he sold his stock, and resigned his 
position on the board, the account 
which is generally accepted of the 
severance being that, ina difference 
of opinion with his colleagues upon 
important points in the Bank’s opera- 
tions, he was outvoted, and considered 
it necessary to emphasise his protest 
by withdrawal. The story shows that 
he was not merely concerned in the 
first design, but for a time an active 
sharer in the Bank’s administration. 

When the scheme had so far pro- 
gressed that it could be brought before 
the House of Commons, statesmen 
were fortunately found capable of per- 
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ceiving the advantages that might 
accrue from it both to the Government 
and the community. Undoubtedly 
the most obvious point to them was 
the benefit which the administration 
would reap in immediate financial 
assistance. Yet this obvious gain, as 
has been already said, was in one way 
a hindrance to the adoption of the 
measure by stimulating and embitter- 
ing the efforts of the Opposition. It 
was by the skilful tactics of Charles 
Montague, and by the exercise of his 
then unrivalled authority in Parlia- 
ment, that these difficulties were sur- 
mounted. The name of Montague is 
entitled to stand high in the illustrious 
list of the Finance Ministers of the 
country. He became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in April, 1694, and the 
passage of the Tonnage Act in that 
year, containing clauses which assured 
a charter to the Bank, only confirmed 
a reputation already earned by him 
for financial ingenuity and astuteness. 
In 1692, when a Lord of Treasury, he 
had devised the Million Loan, raised 
by an issue of life annuities to which 
he added the attraction of a tontine. 
As the annuitants died, their annuities 
were to be divided among the survivors, 
until their number should be reduced 
to seven, when the remaining annuities 
as they fell in were to lapse to the 
Government. It may be interesting 
at the present juncture to note, that 
in order to secure these annuities, it 
was found needful to impose new 
duties on beer and other liquors, a 
resource which our financiers do not 
yet appear to consider exhausted. 
The Million Loan was the starting- 
point of our National Debt. 
Montague was the first Chancellor 
to issue Exchequer Bills, a convenient 
form of negotiable paper which has 
held its ground ever since, although 
it is not now issued for the small 
amounts, varying from £5 upwards, 
which at that time found favour. 
They met a great necessity in the 
years of the re-coinage, when currency 
of any kind was scarcely to be had. 
The small Exchequer Bills, therefore, 
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which bore interest at the rate of 
threepence per cent. per day, were 
eagerly welcomed, and the monetary 
pressure was much mitigated by 
means of them. Montague was a 
young politician, but his youth, 
coupled with the wonderful successes 
of his parliamentary career, only 
better fitted him for a bold innovation. 
In the course of a very few years after 
his entrance into public life he rose to 
the highest positions which the House 
of Commons had to offer, and the ease 
and rapidity of his rise must have 
given him the confidence which is so 
powerful a reinforcement to ability. 
He was an opportunist in the best 
sense of the word. If not a man of 
the highest originality of mind, he 
was quick to recognise and turn to 
good account the ideas and teaching 
of men of genius. This is the proper 
work of a statesman. As Macaulay 
truly says, “ We can scarcely expect 
to find in the same human being the 
talents which are necessary for the 
making of new discoveries in political 
science, and the talents which obtain 
the assent of divided and tumultuous 
assemblies to great practical reforms.” 
In fact, the relation between Montague 
and Paterson, with the other pro- 
moters of the Bank, is a typical 
example of the usual course of political 
reforms in a free country. It might 
not unfairly be compared to the re- 
lation between Cobden and Peel in 
the abolition of the Corn Laws, with 
the exception that Montague was not 
a late and reluctant convert, but a 
sympathetic coadjutor. The pioneers, 
the discoverers and advocates of a new 
or neglected truth, who prepare the 
public mind for its reception, are en- 
titled to all honour, but not to the 
exclusion of the statesmen who discern 
the proper moment for giving it effect 
in legislation. Both fulfil an in- 
dispensable function. in the history 
of the re-coinage of 1696-8, perhaps 
even more clearly than in his manage- 
ment of the Act establishing the 
Bank, we can see the stuff of which 
Montague was made. 
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The re coinage in William the Third’s 
reign was a heroic business. The cur- 
rency had fallen into a condition that 
made it not only a disgrace, but a 
positive danger to the country. It 
was worn and clipped to such an ex- 
tent as to have fallen to less than half 


its proper value; and its restoration 


could not be accomplished without an 
expenditure that must have seemed in 
those days appalling. The actual cost 
exceeded £2,700,000. ‘‘Such a sum,” 
says Thorold Rogers, “was nearly 
equivalent to a year and a half’s ordin- 
ary revenue, and was as serious at the 
end of the seventeenth century as a 
public loss of a hundred millions would 
be at the end of the nineteenth.” So 
soon as the necessity was fully re- 
cognised, the problem was faced by 
Montague with boldness and prompti- 
tude. To devise the means of such a 
provision tasked even his ingenuity, 
and laid a tremendous burden upon the 
struggling nation ; a burden, however, 
which was cheerfully borne when it 
became evident that the expenditure 
would bear fruit in prosperous trade. 
It was a still greater triumph for 
Montague, that he defeated the cow- 
ardly proposals of the currency fanatics 
of his day. The debasing of the 
currency, by lowering the weight while 
retaining the denomination of the coin, 
found powerful advocates in high 
places. It is to his everlasting credit 
that, fortified by the counsels of such 
men .as Somers, Newton, and Locke, 
Montague could not be drawn into 
this folly. 

The ultimate success of the Bank 
could not, however, be secured by the 
approval of Parliament or by the 
prompt subscription of its stock, but 
had to depend on the wisdom of those 
who were charged with its manage- 
ment after the initial difficulties had 
been overcome, We have the amplest 
evidence that no great institution was 
ever happier in the character of those 
who presided over its birth and directed 
its earliest years. The original direc- 
tors were among the leading merchants 
and the most influential citizens of 
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London. No fewer than seven of the 
twenty-four were chosen, between the 
years 1696 and 1719, to fill the office 
of Lord Mayor ; two others were mem- 
bers of Parliament. There could not 
have been found anywhere a body of 
men better qualified to conduct the new 
institution. They were the moneyed 
men of the community; they were 
thoroughly skilled, by daily practice, 
in matters of commerce and finance ; 
and they knew, as well as any could 
know, with which of the merchants 
and traders of London it was safe and 
desirable to do business. Some of 
them, too, were able to defend with 
literary skill and effect the principles 
on which the Bank was based. The 
most distinguished of them all was 
Michael Godfrey, the first Deputy- 
Governor, whose name would be re- 
membered even for the ability of his 
writings if it were not still better 
known by the tragic circumstances of 
his death. He died in the trenches at 
Namur on the 17th of July, 1695. 
Along with two of his colleagues, he 
had been sent to the King’s head- 
quarters in Flanders, in order to make 
arrangements for the payment of the 
troops. On the day of his death he 
had dined with the King in his tent, 
and had accompanied him out of 
curiosity into the trenches, where he 
was struck down by a cannon-ball. 
His death was regarded as a grave 
national loss, and brought about a fall 
of two per cent. in the price of Bank 
Stock. Whatever his practical ability 
as a banker may have been, it is 
abundantly evident from his pamphlet, 
“A Short Account of the Bank of 
England,” that no one better under- 
stood the utility of the new institution, 
the principles by which it ought to be 
guided, and what answers should be 
given to those who attacked it. 

He describes the Bank as “ A society 
consisting of about thirteen hundred 

rsons, who having subscribed 
£1,200,000 pursuant to an Act of 
Parliament are incorporated by the 
name of the Governor and Company 
of the Bank of England, and have a 
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fund of £100,000 per annum granted 
them, redeemable after eleven years, 
upon one year’s notice, which 
£1,200,000 they have paid into the 
Exchequer by such payments as the 
public occasion required, and most of 
it long before the money could have 
been demanded.” In an able argu- 
ment he confutes the contentions of its 
enemies, pointing out, by a reference 
to facts, how it would serve both 
public and private necessities. Instead 
of making money dearer, it not only 
would lower the rate of interest but 
had already done so, thereby encourag- 
ing industry and improvements, and, 
by a natural consequence, raising the 
value of land and increasing trade. 
An economy had, he maintains, already 
been effected in the currency, for “ the 
Bank bills were serving for returns 
and exchanges to and fro from the 
remotest parts of the kingdom,” and 
would, it might reasonably be expect- 
ed, be likewise accepted in foreign 
countries, and thus lessen the export 
of bullion for maintaining the army 
abroad. The scandalous condition 
of the currency had not escaped his 
notice, and he estimates that one day 
or other it must cost the nation a 
million and a half or two millions to 
repair it. The Bank, moreover, would 
“facilitate the future supplies by 
making the funds which are to be 
given more useful and ready to answer 
the public occasions and upon easier 
terms than what has been done during 
the war.” 
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Sufficient has now been said of those 
concerned in the founding of the Bank, 
to prove that the prosperous issue of 
their enterprise was no chance success, 
but a natural result of the well-directed 
efforts of prudent and discerning men. 
It might well be matter of surprise to 
us to find that the merchants of the 
seventeenth century had so firm a grasp 
on sound principles of commerce and 
banking. Much still remained to be 
learned from experience, but remark- 
ably little had to be unlearned ; and, 
in spite of some serious errors, the 
chief of which (an insutflicient provi- 
sion of ready cash ‘against the notes 
issued) has been already mentioned, 
the beginnings of the Bank were 
worthy of the illustrious career of two 
hundred years that was to follow. 
Even now, great as have been the ad- 
vances of commerce and finance in our 
own time, no other financial institution 
can properly compare with it. Its 
capital of £14,553,000, with the ad- 
dition of its rest, or reserve fund, of 
£3,000,000, exceeds the united capital 
of the State Banks of France and 
Germany, and is nearly equal to the 
entire paid-up capital and reserve of 
the five largest English joint-stock 
banks together. The stability con- 
ferred by these immense resources has 
made the Bank of England the bul- 
wark of our commerce in times of dis- 
turbance and panic, and earned for it 
the unshaken confidence both of the 
Government and the nation. 





LORD CHATHAM ON THE SURRENDER AT SARATOGA. 


THE following letter from Lord Chatham 
to Lord Shelburne was written after the re- 
ceipt of the news of the surrender of General 
Burgoyne at Saratoga. It appears to have 
been separated many years ago from the 
rest of the collection at Lansdowne House ; 
and, therefore, not to have been seen by 
the editors of the Chatham Correspondence, 
published in 1838-40, who had access to 
that collection. The letter was lent for 
use by counsel in the case of the Attorney- 
General v. Ryves, and was returned to 
Lansdowne House in 1866, after the com- 
pletion of the proceedings connected with 
that trial. But it again got separated from 
the rest of the collection. The existence 
of it was therefore not known to me when 
I was writing the Life of Lord Shelburne ; 
nor was it again seen till 1893, when I acci- 
dentally found it. The probability is that 
the interest of the contents caused it to be 
specially put aside, and that no record of 
this having been made, the precautions 
thus taken were, as sometimes happens in 
such cases, themselves the cause of the 
temporary loss of the letter. 

General Burgoyne surrendered on Octo- 
ber 17th, 1777. The first report of the 
disaster reached England on December 2nd, 
and was fully confirmed on the 12th, The 
reception of the news greatly stimulated 
the activity of the party in Parliament, led 
by Lord Rockingham, which leaned to the 
recognition of the independence of the 
Colonies ; while Lord Chatham and his 
friends still believed in the possibility of 
conciliation.! 

EpMonD FirzMAvRICce. 


THe Ear. or CHATHAM TO THE EARL 
OF SHELBURNE. 
Hayes, Dec, 18, 1777. 
My Lorp, 


I cannot, though at dinner-time, 
suffer your Lordship’s servants to 
return, without expressing my humble 
thanks for the favour of your very 
obliging and interesting communica- 
tion. How decisive and how ex- 


' See Chatham Correspondence, iv. p. 489- 
493. Life of Lord Shelburne, iii. p. 12-15, 
No. 417.—vou. Lxx. 


pressive are the ways of Providence ! 
The sentiments and the conduct of the 
American Colonists, full of nobleness, 
dignity, and humanity! On the side 
of the Royalists, native English spirit, 
not to be extinguished,—thank God— 
by enslaving principles, and peremp- 
tory nonsensical orders! When will 
national blindness fall from our eyes, 
and the gutta serena be taken off that 
sight which should behold all with an 
equal view? If Vaughan has made 
good his retreat, it is a better fate 
than I expected ; perhaps better than 
his merciless conduct deserved. I! 
think Howe’s situation most critical, 
Carleton’s almost desperate. But more 
time, which is everything in extreme 
cases, is perhaps afforded him. I 
expect that he will use it well, and 
that firmness and resource will be 
called forth to save a very valuable 
Province, absurdly and unjustly dis- 
tracted and alienated by an ill under- 
stood plan of illiberal Tory principles. 

I saw Mr. Walpole here on last 
Monday, when I learnt all that your 
Lordship’s communication from him 
contains. Iam much obliged for the 
imparting it, and I beg leave to 
express the fullest sense of your 
Lordship’s goodness in taking such a 
trouble. 

T rejoice that the Americans have 
behaved in victory like men who were 
actuated by principle: not by motives 
of a less elevated nature. Every hour 
is big with expectations. Howe’s army 
is besieged, and I expect a disgraceful 
and ruinous catastrophe to that devoted 
body of troops: the last remains of 
the all conquering forces of Great 
Britain. If the Undoers of their 
country ought to be pitied, in any 
case, my Lord, I may be well entitled 
to some compassion. I am all gout, but 
I hold out: going abroad for air. I 
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have not much of the cordial of hope, 
and trust more to Sir Walter Raleigh 
than to a higher power, Providence 
excepted. 

The last day in the House of Lords 
put an end to my hope from the public. 
I wish I might be permitted to live 
and diein my village, rather than 
sacrifice the little remnant I have left 
of Life to the hopeless labours of con- 
troversial speculation in Parliament. If 
T can avoid it, I mean to come little to 
Parliament, unlessI may be of some ser- 
vice. I know that I cannot alter in the 
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point, and if others who have as good 
a right to judge cannot either, I had 
better stay away. 1 shall thereby do 
less mischief to the public. I will 
as soon subscribe to Transubstantiation 
as to Sovereignty (by right), in the 
Colonies. Again and again, humble 
thanks to your Lordship, for the 
favour of your most obliging letter. 
I am, ever with all respect, your 
Lordship’s most obedient and most 
humble servant, 
CHATHAN. 





THE BEGINNINGS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


Il. THE CAVALRY. 


“ Your troops are most of them old 
decayed serving-men, and tapsters, 
and such kind of fellows; and their 
troops are gentlemen’s sons, younger 
sons and persons of quality: do you 
think that the spirits of such base 
and mean fellows will ever be able to 
encounter gentlemen that have honour 
and courage and resolution in them ? 
You must get men of a spirit that is 
likely to go on as far as gentlemen 
will go, or else you will be beaten 
still.” Thus spoke Captain Oliver 
Cromwell of Troop No, 67 of the 
Parliamentary Horse to his friend 
Mr. John Hampden, at the opening 
of the Civil War. Given two armed 
mobs, that which has courage, honour 
and resolution will beat that which 


has none of these virtues ; if you wish 
to beat gentlemen you must meet 


them with disciplined soldiers. Mr. 
John Hampden thought the idea im- 
practicable; “he was a wise and 
worthy person,” but he could not rise 
to so novel a conception as this. 
Captain Cromwell thought otherwise, 
and set to work to put his theories 
into practice ; and the result was the 
creation of the first English Cavalry 
soldier. Let us try, with what meagre 
material we can find to our hand, to 
conjure up some vision of the process. 

We have seen that Cromwell began 
his military career as captain of a 
troop of Horse, his own troop being 
numbered the sixty-seventh of the 
seventy-five into which the Parlia- 
mentary Horse was originally organ- 
ised. For the troop of Cavalry, and 
similarly the company of Infantry, 
were the units at the beginning of 
the war, only developed by later 
experience into the regiment and the 
battalion. The troop indeed was of 
quasi-feudal origin, a body of men 


raised by a landowner from among 
his neighbours and dependents, serving 
under a troop-standard (called a cor- 
net) which bore his arms or colours, 
and commanded by him in the field. 
It has its modern counterpart in the 
troop of Yeomanry which a landlord 
enlists from among his tenants, he 
himself being their captain. Yeo- 
manry, of course, are now reckoned 
by regiments, indeed by brigades ; 
but the force is really no more than 
a congeries of troops. 

Such a troop did Oliver Cromwell 
raise among his neighbours in Hunt- 
ingdon, his recruits being ‘“ mostly 
poor men or very small freeholders,”’ 
whom he armed and mounted at his 
own charge ; and in enlisting them he 
picked out such only “as he judged 
to be stout and resolute.” <A legend 
survives of the first parade of this 
troop and of the stratagem whereby 
Cromwell put their courage to the 
test. “Upon the first muster of 
them, he privily placed twelve resolute 
men in ambuscade (it being near some 
of the King’s garrisons), who upon a 
signal, or at the time appointed, with 
a trumpet sounding a charge, galloped 
furiously towards the body, out of 
which some twenty [out of a total of 
sixty] instantly fled for fear and dis- 
may. From these he took their horses 
and got them mounted with others 
more courageous.” ! It was probably 
of this troop that Cromwell, when 
promoted some time in the winter of 
1642-43 to be colonel, made the 
nucleus of his two famous regiments, 
known to us as the Ironsides. For 
in those days, and for a century after, 
not only the captains, but the majors 
and colonels, nay, the very generals, 
had troops of their own, though the 
1 The Perfect Politician ; by Slingsby Bethell. 
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lieutenant of a colonel’s or general's 
troop had the titular rank of captain, 
and was known as captain-lieutenant. 
It is only reasonable to assume that 
the two regiments known as the Iron- 
sides were raised troop by troop, the 
colonel’s being the first and giving 
the standard and model for the rest. 
But Cromwell’s recruits for the [ron- 
sides were drawn from a better class 
than that which he had used for Troop 
No. 67; for they were small free- 
holders, in fact yeomen, the class most 
nearly corresponding to that whereof 
our present Yeomanry force (at least 
such small fractions thereof as come 
not from the towns) is now composed. 
If we may judge from subsequent 
enactments for the organisation of 
the Cavalry we may set down the 
troop as one hundred strong. Now 
let us see what manner of task Oliver 
Cromwell, having duly studied the 
contemporary drill-books, had before 
him to convert these hundred men 
into cavalry soldiers. 

We may safely assume that all the 
men knew more or less how to ride ; 
but probably they had few ideas as to 
the training of a troop-horse or of his 
rider. Here is a contemporary picture 
of the ideal seat and bearing of a 
trooper of the seventeenth century 
“at attention.” “He should sit his 
horse in a comely posture, carrying his 
body upright ; the right hand bearing 
his pistol orcarbine couched upon his 
thigh ; the left hand with his bridle- 
reins under the guard of the pommel 
of the saddle, and his legs close and 
straight by his horse’s sides, with his 
toes turned a little inwards. His 
horse is to be so well managed that he 
will constantly stand without rage or 
distemper: then he [the horse] is to 
be made sensible, by yielding of the 
body or thrusting forth his [the rider’s] 
legs, how to put himself intoa short or 
large trot; then how, by the even 
stroke of both spurs, to pass into a 
swift career... . how to turn with 
speed upon one or the other hand... . 
to retire back,” and so forth. 

The training of the horse to endure 
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fire, to “stand constantly without 
rage or distemper,” and generally to 
demear. himself as a good troop-horse 
should, was to be accomplished so far 
as possible by patience and gentleness, 
But there were occasions when a 
different treatment was enjoined, as 
the following extract explains. “If 
your horse be resty so as he cannot be 
put forwards, then let one take a cat 
tied by the tail toa long pole: and 
when he [the horse] goes backward, 
thrust the cat within his tail where 
she may claw him: and forget not to 
threaten your horse with a terrible 
noise. Or otherwise take a hedgehog, 
and tie him strait by one of his feet 
to the inside of the horse’s tail, that 
so he [the hedgehog] may squeal and 
prick him.” 

So much for jibbing. Kicking, 
which is always a trouble in Yeomanry 
ranks, and striking, which was common 
in those days when many of the troop- 
horses were stallions, were remedied 
after a different fashion, It is advised 
that the horses afflicted with these fail- 
ings should “have a little bell placed 
upon the crouper behind, that such as 
know not their qualities may beware 
of their jadish tricks.” There would 
be a merry sound of tinkling in some 
Yeomanry regiments if this custom 
were still followed; but no doubt 
Cromwell’s troopers, like our modern 
yeomen, had their own methods of 
correcting vice. This however was 
by no means the hardest thing that 
they had to learn. The Cavalry drill 
of those days was so extremely difficult, 
not so much to grasp in principle as 
to execute in practice, that good train- 
ing and perfect command of the horse 
must have been indispensable. 

The drill was in fact the same for 
Cavalry and Infantry, and was derived 
from classical times. But the system 
had the weak point of ignoring the 
fact that a horse has four legs while a 
man has only two, and that therefore 
a row of horsemen knee to knee cannot 
turn about, each on his own ground, 
like a row of footmen shoulder to 
shoulder. Nowadays, of course, a rank 
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of Cavalry is told off into divisions of 
threes or fours, which can be wheeled 
about with the minimum loss of ground ; 
but this is, comparatively speaking, a 
modern innovation. In Cromwell’s 
time the troop, one hundred strong, 
was, for purposes of manceuvre, drawn 
up in five ranks, giving a frontage of 
twenty men, with six-foot interval 
between man and man, and six-foot 
distance from rank to rank. In civilian 
language, every man was six feet from 
his neighbour to front, flanks, and 
rear, Six feet (two less than our present 
allowance) being then the conventional 
length of one horse. Each of the five 
ranks bore its own name: Ist, Leaders; 
2nd, Followers to the front; 3rd, 
Middlemen; 4th, Followers to the 
rear; 5th, Bringers-up. The object 
of the six-foot interval was to enable 
the whole troop to take ground to 
flanks or rear by the simple words, 
“Right (or left) turn,” “ Right (or, 
left) about turn.” Thus the open 
formation was indispensable for the 
execution of the simplest manceuvre. 
If it were desired to wheel the troop 
entire, the files were closed till the 
men were knee to knee, and the ranks 
closed till horses were nose to croup. 
This was called “close order,” and 
may fairly be said to have deserved 
the name. Think of the feelings of 
men in the vicinity of horses with 
bells on their cruppers ! 

But, reverting to the open order, 
we must briefly notice the formation 
for attack, which was accomplished by 
“doubling” one rank into another. 
As a rule the second rank passed into 
the intervals of the first, the fourth 
into the intervals of the third; and 
thus the five ranks were reduced to 
three, of which the first and second 
had a frontage of forty instead of, as 
originally, twenty men. Any rank 
could thus be passed into any other 
according to circumstances; and as 
the best men were always either in 
the front or the rear rank, it was cus- 
tomary on critical occasions to double 
the fifth rank into the first, so as to 
gather all the best men together. By 
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movements the converse of doubling 
ranks, the files could be doubled till 
the men were ten ranks instead of five 
ranks deep ; the frontage being thus 
reduced to ten men only, fifteen feet 
apart from each other. 

No great experience of human or 
equine nature is required to understand 
how extremely difficult, not to say im- 
possible, the simplest manceuvres must 
have been without great perfection in 
drill ; for everything turned upon the 
correct preservation of distances and 
intervals, which is of all matters in 
drill the hardest and most wearying. 
“That the troop may move orderly 
and keep their distance truly, let the 
whole troop move at an instant,” 
reiterates Colonel Ward perpetually in 
his drill-book. It is rare enough even 
now to find a squadron in the British 
army wherein the rear and leading 
troops of a column of troops can be got 
into motion simultaneously. “The 
exercising of a troop of horse,” ob- 
serves Ward, “is tedious and painful 
for a captain to perform ;” and indeed 
we can well believe it, for he had not 
much assistance. His officers were 
three, lieutenant, cornet and quarter- 
master ; his non-commissioned officers 
were also three, corporals. For ad- 
ministrative purposes (not for drill) 
the troop was divided into three 
squadrons, whereof the captain, lieu- 
tenant and cornet each had charge of 
one, with a single corporal to help 
him. The word cornet, it may be 
mentioned, is employed indifferently 
to signify the troop-standard itself, the 
officer who carried it, »nd the troop 
which served under it. Why it should 
have been struck out of our military 
vocabulary after two hundred years of 
honoured usage is a secret known only 
to the military reformers who con- 
found change of system with change 
of name.! Happily the old fashion 
which excluded the rank of sergeant 
from the Cavalry still survives in th 

1 It is curious and instructive to find that 
in Scotland a Captain of Horse was sometimes 


described as a Rittmaster (Rittmeister), the 
term still employed in Germany. 
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three regiments of Household Cavalry, 
wherein the non-commissioned officers 
are to this day known only as corpor- 
als of various grades. 

The work imposed on these few 
officers and corporals must have been 
hard enough, for they were few indeed 
to instruct a hundred men. The mere 
labour of shouting to so large a body 
in such dispersed order must have 
been considerable ; and there was no 
relief by resort to the trumpeter, for 
the trumpet was not yet employed in 
field-movements. There were in all 
but six trumpet-sounds, known by 
foreign names. (1) “ Butte sella, 
Saddle,” corrupted to ‘Boot and 
saddle.” (2) ‘*Monte Cavallo, Mount.” 
(3) “ Zucquet, Warning for a March.” 
(4) “ Carga, Charge.” (5) “ Alla Stan- 
darda, Rally on the Cornet.” (6) 
‘ Auquet, Watch-setting.” 

As a natural consequence, the otlicers 
fell back on signals (a system which 
has within the last year or two been 
restored), and we are told that the 
standard was employed to make these 
signals. In order to distribute the 
oflicers as efficiently as possible for the 
necessary supervision, their posts in 
the field were assigned as follows ; 
captain on the right front, cornet in 
the centre, senior corporal on the left 
front, one corporal on each flank, 
lieutenant and quartermaster in the 
rear. 

And the men in their turn must 
have endured much, for it is not likely 
that Cromwell spared them. A morn- 
ing’s troop-drill in a cuirass so weighty 
that it could not be worn without a 
protective buff coat beneath it, with a 
heavy sword dangling over one shoul- 
der, and perhaps a heavy carbine over 
the other, can have been no joke, es- 
pecially when ranks and files were 
compressed into “ close order.’”’ There 
must have been plenty of jostling and 
colliding, with the inevitable loss of 
skin and temper ; and withal no swear- 
ing permitted. Trooper Bind-their- 
kings-in-chains might come bounding 
into his place alongside Trooper Hew- 
Agag-in-pieces and nearly knock him 
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off his horse ; but they could not ex 
change the muttered oath that flies so 
swiftly along the ranks in these days. 
Trooper Sword-of-the - Lord - and - of- 
Gideon might think six feet to be 
dangerously near the bell on the crup- 
per of Trooper Break-them-like-a-rod- 
of-iron’s jadish sorrel, but the lieuten- 
ant could not curse him for not keep- 
ing his distance. In Colonel Cromwell’s 
regiments ‘‘ not a man swears but he 
pays his twelve-pence,” amounting to 
half a day’s pay. 

The business of riding and of drill- 
ing being mastered, there remained 
still that of learning the use of 
weapons. It is not quite certain how 
Cromwell’s men were equipped, but it 
is tolerably clear from odd notices that 
they were Light Cavalry, in the sense 
according to which the phrase was 
then understood ; that is to say, they 
wore an iron helmet, gorget, and 
back and breast, and carried a brace 
of pistols and a sword. Heavy 
Cavalry men were dressed in com- 
plete armour and rode horses not less 
than fifteen hands high; but there 
were none of these except Sir Arthur 
Haselrigg’s troop of “ Lobsters” in 
the days of the Civil War. The 
Cavalry-man of those days was 
taught to rely mainly on his fire-arms, 
for the use of which most careful 
instructions were laid down. The 
minuteness of those may be inferred 
from the fact that there are twenty 
distinct words of command bet ween the 
drawing of the pistol from the holster 
and the order to “give fire.” In the 
matter of marksmanship it was en- 
joined upon the captain that if he 
were not a good shot himself and did 
not try to make his men good, his 
labour was to little purpose. Men 
armed with pistols were taught to 
engage an adversary on the right side, 
as the side on which he could best be 
fired at ; men armed with carbine or 
arquebus, on the other hand, were 
taught to keep an enemy on their 
left, as they had to hold the weapon 
to their right shoulder, resting it on 
the bridle-hand. In engaging a man 
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in complete armour the trooper was 
taught to withhold his fire until within 
three or four paces of him, and then 
to aim at his ear, arm-pit, or the lower 
part of the belly beneath the cuirass, 
or, better still, simply to shoot his 
horse. 

The fire-arms empty, the time was 
come to use the sword. This was quite 
a secondary weapon, as was natural 
when mer fought in armour, and 
there is no trace of instruction in 
sword-exercise beyond the hint that 
“the principal thing required is to 
disable your adversary by hacking in 
two the reins of his bridle or the 
buckles of his pouldrons [shoulder- 
pieces], whereby he shall be disabled 
from making any resistance.” //ack- 
tng was necessary, because bridle-reins 
were strengthened by a wire chain. 
Of lances we hear little, the fact being 
that they were out of fashion at that 
time, and orly employed when no 
better weapon was to be found. Fire- 
arms were the rage of the day, and it 
is expressly mentioned in the instruc- 
tions for raising the Scotch army 
that no man should carry a lance who 
could furnish himself with any other 
weapon.' Of inferior arms the pole- 
axe was a favourite among officers. 

This preference for fire-arms ac- 
counts for a great deal that sounds 
strange in the history of the war, and 
helps us to-get rid of a good many 
false notions. In the first place the 
formation of the troop into five ranks 
was based on the principle that five 
ranks of men with two pistols apiece 
were equal to ten ranks of men with 
one musket apiece, the latter being the 
normal formation of Infantry. Hence 
the ordinary Cavalry attack was deliv- 
ered by ranks ; each rank fired its two 
pistols* and filed or countermarched 
to the rear, leaving the next rank to 
do likewise. Anything more remote 
from “shock-action” can hardly be 
conceived; and indeed we know from 


? Rushworth. 

* The American prejudice in favour of the 
revolver as the Cavalry weapon is therefore 
only a return to an old fashion. 





a variety of evidence that shock-action 
was not the rule. “A _ cuirassier 
usually giveth his charge upon the 
trot,” says Ward. And again : “ When 
the enemy shall charge you with one 
of his troops, do not you rush forward 
to meet him, but if your ground be of 
advantage, keep it.” It is often said 
that Cromwell altered the system of 
Cavalry attack from an exchange of 
volleys to shock-action, but we question 
if this can be maintained by facts. 
Cavalry actions, we find, were gene- 
rally opened by a preliminary fire of 
Dragoons, who were simply mounted 
Infantry, armed with the musket, drilled 
like foot-soldiers, and placed on horses 
only to give them greater mobility. 
Here is an account of one such action 
in which Cromwell nearly lost his life. 
“ Both the enemy and we had drawn 
up our Dragooners, who gave the first 
charge [fired the first shot] ; and then 
the Horse fell in. Colonel Cromwell 
fell with brave resolution upon the 
enemy immediately the Dragooners 
had given him the first volley ; yet so 
nimble were the Dragooners that at 
half pistol-shot they gave him another. 
His horse was killed under him, &c.” 
Now the range of the old musket 
was short enough, and the weapon 
took a long time to reload ; so it is 
plain that Cromwell could not have 
advanced to the attack very swiftly. 
Here is another account from his own 
pen of an engagement wherein with 
twelve weak troops he fought twenty 
troops of Royalists. ‘“ After we had 
stood a little above musket-shot the 
one body from the other, and the 
Dragooners had fired on both sides for 
the space of half an hour or more, 
they not advancing towards us, we 
agreed to charge them. And advanc- 
ing the body after many shots on both 
sides, we came on with our troop a 
pretty round trot, they standing firm 
to receive us. And our men charging 
fiercely upon them, by God’s provi- 
dence they were immediately routed, 
and we had the execution of them 
three or four miles.” Now it is per- 
fectly plain that Cromwell, if he has 
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really adopted shock-action as a prin- 
ciple, might have galloped down on 
these troops, which stood so invitingly 
firm, and dispersed them at once, in- 
stead of waiting for an hour before 
advancing at a “ pretty round trot.” 
Possibly this action taught him some- 
thing, for at Naseby he did not wait 
to be attacked, but took the initiative 
himself. But at Marston Moor he 
fought on the old principles. Rupert 
attacked him in front and flank, with 
the result that both sides “stood at 
sword’s point a pretty while hacking 
one another,” and evidently doing each 
other little harm ; till Cromwell’s men, 
probably from superior discipline, at 
last broke through. 

Nor does it seem to us that we are 
quite correct in looking upon Rupert 
as a kind of Murat, as the usual fashion 
is. Take for instance his attack at 
Naseby. He advanced up a slight in- 
cline, and he “came fast” as we are 
expressly told, probably at a trot. 
Ireton, who was opposed to him, also 
advanced down the hill. On seeing 
him, Rupert halted, thus giving Ireton 
the chance of plunging down upon him 
with irresistible force. But Ireton 
also halted in his turn, partly on ac- 
count of “the disadvantage of the 
ground, partly to allow some of his 
troops to recover their stations.” Had 
Rupert continued his advance he would 
have found Ireton in disorder ; but as 
it was he gave him time to get his 
troops together. Then he charged 
Treton and routed him; but as usual 
he made no attempt to rally his men, 
and ultimately appeared alone before 
the Parliamentary baggage, having 
doubtless penetrated thus far through 
the superiority of his own equipment 
and of the horse which he rode. Crom- 
well, though by repute less dashing, 
would never let his troops out of hand ; 
and having the last reserves to throw 
in, carried all before him on his own 
wing. Perhaps, however, the most 
remarkable feature in the handling of 
the Cavalry at Naseby was the total 
ignorance of the Parliamentary leaders 
as to the ground over which their 
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force was to advance. Ireton’s left 
was overborne without difficulty,“ hav- 
ing much disadvantage by reason of 
pits of water and other pieces of 
ditches which hindered them in their 
order to charge.” Cromwell on the 
other wing fell into similar difficulties. 
Many of his divisions being “ strait- 
ened by furzes, advanced with great 
difficulty, as also by reason of the 
unevenness of the ground and a cony 
warren over which they were to 
march.” Evidently “ ground-scouts ”’ 
were a thing unknown. 

Altogether it seems to us certain 
that Cavalry charges, in the sense of 
swift, sudden onslaught, were the ex- 
ception in the Civil War. Fashion, 
as has been said, was against it, 
owing to the prejudice in favour of 
firearms; and thus the lance was 
treated as an obsolete relic of bygone 
days, much like a muzzle-loading rifle 
at the present time. Nevertheless, ” 
there ‘were a few troops of Lancers 
engaged in the Civil War ; and it is 
interesting to note the consummate 
success of their old shock-tactics. 
Thus at Marston Moor, Fairfax, with 
a small body of Lancers, crashed 
through the opposing cavalry on his 
own wing, passed right round the rear 
of the royal army, and fell upon the 
rear of the Horse on the other wing. 
So too at Dunbar, the only troops 
that made any impression on Crom- 
well’s Cavalry were one or two that 
carried lances in the front rank. 
Still, speaking generally, shock-action 
was the exception rather than the 
rule ; and quite apart from all military 
rules or prejudices it is probable that 
the size, condition, and speed of the 
horses, which had to carry a great 
weight and yet were mostly under 
fifteen hands high, wrought strongly 
against it. 

As a curious link between the 
Middle Ages and the seventeenth 
century, it may be mentioned that the 
old chivalric fashion of a preliminary 
combat of champions found not in- 
frequent example in the Civil War. 
Thus Rupert and Massey once galloped 
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out to meet each other in front of 
their armies, and shot each the other's 
horse dead. The combat being thus 
drawn, the two principals exchanged 
polite messages through a trumpeter. 
On the other hand Colonel Morgan’s 
instructions for a Cavalry charge in 
1654 bring us nearer to modern days. 
These were “that not a man should 
fire till he came within a horse’s length 
of the enemy, and then to throw their 
pistols in their faces and so fall on 
with the sword.” 

It remains to consider the method 
of attacking Infantry. The tactics 
prescribed are those practised by the 
Macedonian Cavalry of Alexander the 
Great, the formation, for instance, of 
the troops into wedges and other 
strange shapes; but we doubt if any- 
thing so complex was really attempted 
in the Civil War. The Soldier’s 
Pocket-book of Captain John Vernon 
recommends a different plan, namely, 
to divide the attacking troop into 
three bodies. Of these three, one was 
to gallop up to the bristling square of 
pikes and halt ; the officer was then 
to give some word of command (no 
matter what), the effect of which was 
(or was expected to be) that the pikes 
would close up towards the threatened 
quarter, leaving a weak spot for one 
or other of the divisions to assail. If 
the Infantry were dispersed in skir- 
mishing order; then and then alone it 
was orthodox to form the whole troop 
in a single rank (“rank entire” is the 
old term, which still survives in full 
use), and swoop down upon them in 
line. 

Finally we come to reconnaissance 
duties, which seem to have been recog- 
nised as among the trooper’s functions, 
but are very vaguely described. “The 
duty of the troops,” we read, “ is al- 
ways to scour and discover the high- 
ways and avenues by which the enemy 
might come ; and to be ever hovering 
about the enemy’s army.” The same 
writer, Captain John Crusoe, also 
dwells on the importance of never 
losing touch with an opposing army 
when once it is found, thus anticipating 
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present ideas by two centuries. But 
little is really said on the subject ; 
and it is only from our Soldier's 
Pocket-book, a minor authority, that 
we discover that vedettes were posted 
then, as now, in pairs. It is perhaps 
characteristic of the genius of the 
nation that Cromwell in one letter 
declares his preference for a good 
“ foot-intelligencer ” over any number 
of Cavalry scouts ; and that Fairfax 
was given £1,000 wherewith to buy 
his intelligence. Foreign critics still 
reproach us for our general adherence 
to the same principle, in the Peninsular 
War and at other times. 

We are now in a position to judge 
more correctly of the British Cavalry 
soldier, as Cromwell originally made 
him. We should seek our ideas of the 
man not in modern pictures which 
make a cavalry action of the Civil 
War as headlong a matter as the 
charge of the Greys at Waterloo, but 
in the old pictures of Wouvermans, 
where the cavaliers caracole about 
firing pistols in each other’s faces. 
We must get rid of all such fancy 
sketches as Whyte Melville has drawn 
in “ Holmby House,” where Cromwell 
is presented as halting the Ironsides 
at the end of an advance in line. We 
very greatly doubt if either regiment 
of Ironsides' ever went through a 
regimental field-day in its whole life ; 
certainly there is not a word of in- 
struction to the colonel for the conduct 
of such a field-day. But that there 
was troop-drill in abundance under the 
eye of a vigilant and critical colonel, 
there can be no doubt. “I have a 
lovely company,” wrote Cromwell of 
the mother troop of the Ironsides, 
with all a soldier’s pride. We must 
picture to ourselves dense columns of 
horsemen moving slowly and steadily 
in extended order, now closing up and 
now again opening out. And at the 
end of each manceuvre no short, sharp, 


1 Jronside, as Mr. Gardner has taught us, 
was Rupert's nickname for Cromwell; and 
the word would be more properly written 
Ironside’s, i.e. Cromwell's, regiments being 
called after their colonels. 
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peremptory barking of ‘ Eyes centre, 
dress,” but “Silence, and even your 
ranks,” “ Silence, and straighten your 
files,” for military brevity was not yet 
a proverb and the word “ Attention ”’ 
was not invented. So, too, there was 
no so unmannerly caution as “ Wheel 
to the right, follow and cover,” but 
“‘Gentlemen, in your wheelings, be 
careful to follow this rule, always 
observe your right-hand man and your 
leader.” For your Cavalry-man was 
then, as now, a superior being, and 
not to be classed with a mere Foot- 
soldier. If he were degraded it was 
to nothing worse than a mounted 
Infantry-man or Dragoon ; though 
such fall was low enough in all con- 
science, since it carried with it a re- 
duction of pay from two shillings to 
eighteenpence a day, service under an 
ensign instead of a cornet, and obedi- 
ence to the homely drum in place of 
the nobler and more dignified trumpet. 

Colonel Cromwell, we may be sure, 
looked very sharply to the behaviour 
of all his troops, and spared no man, 
knowing his duties as a commanding 
officer better than any drill-book could 
teach him. One order in particular 
we may be confident that he did not 
neglect : ‘On the Sabbath the Colonel 
is to have a sermon in his tent morn- 
ing and afternoon ; and every officer of 
his regiment is to compel all his sol- 
diers that are free from guard to repair 
thither ; and no sutler shall draw any 
beer in time of Divine Service and 
Sermon.” 

So the famous regiments were 
gradually hammered, troop by troop, 
into proper shape. Itis likely enough 
that Cromwell received help from 
Dutch corporals trained in the school 
of Maurice of Nassau, for he had a 
relative, Colonel John Cromwell, in the 
Dutch service; but the master-spirit 
that controlled them was his own. At 
Marston Moor they went into action 
and gave Rupert his first severe check ; 
but we do not know what their losses 
were. We know only of the manner 
of one young subaltern’s death, told in 
Cromwell’s own plain words. “ Sir, 


God hath taken away your eldest son 
[young Walton] by a cannon shot. It 
brake his leg. We were necessitated 
to have it cut off, whereof he died. 
.... At his fall, his horse being 
killed by the bullet, and as I am in- 
formed, three horses more, I am told 
he bid them open to the right and left, 
that he might see the rogues run.” 
A good stamp of subaltern, this poor 
boy, probably one of the lighter and 
more dashing elements in that corps of 
stern disciplined troopers, whose great 
strength lay in their ability not only 
to charge, but to rally. 

Then in less than a year came the 
organisation of the New Model Army, 
wherein the two regiments of Lronsides 
were blent into one, and handed over 
to the Lord General Fairfax ; “ Your 
regiment, which was mine own,” as 
Cromwell once writes to him of it. 
As such it appears at the head of the 
list of regiments of Horse, six troops, 
six hundred strong in all. We may 
write it down in the modern fashion. 

Colonel Sir Thomas Fairfax, General 

(his troop commanded by Captain- 
Lieutenant Gladman). 
Major Desborow. 
Captain Laurance. 
» Brown. 
» Packer. 
» Berry. 
(Uniform scarlet, Facings blue.) 

Shortly after, it fought at Naseby 
and in the campaign of 1645-46 in the 
West, moving in swift progress from 
victory to victory. And by this time 
the men of ‘the Cavalry regiments, 
well equipped and disciplined, began to 
feel pride in themselves as soldiers, 
and huge contempt for the unfortunate 
Royalist troopers, whose condition 
grew worse as fast as their own grew 
better. What must have been the 
spirit in the ranks when the Parlia- 
mentary trooper could describe a 
Royalist detachment in such terms as 
these: “First came half-a-dozen of 
carbines in their leathern coats, and 
starved, weather-beaten jades, just like 
so many brewers in their jerkins made 
of old boots, riding to fetch in old 
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casks : and after them as many light 
horsemen with great saddles and old 
broken pistols, and scarce a sword 
among them, just like so many fiddlers 
with their fiddles in cases by their 
horses’ sides In the works at 
Bristol was a company of footmen 
with knapsacks and half-pikes like so 
many tinkers with budgets at their 
backs; and some musketeers with 
bandoliers about their necks like a 
company of sow-gelders.” 

The most clownish of Yeomanry 
privates could hardly extort more con- 
temptuous criticism from the smartest 
of Hussar-sergeants at the present day. 
It gives us a lively picture of the New 
Model trooper in his new red coat 
faced with his colonel’s colours, his 
great boots and huge clinking spurs ; 
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a soldier before all things in spite of 
the texts on his lips. It seems a far 
cry from this Light Cavalry-man of the 
seventeenth century to the Hussar of 
the present day, yet they may not be 
so distant after all. Though he had 
no opportunity of wearing an infini- 
tesimal forage-cap and of plaiting his 
lines (in defiance of all regulation), yet 
it is difficult to believe that Cromwell's 
troopers did not sometimes sit in an 
extra comely posture when the right 
woman was looking on. And though 
the Hussar has never yet been called 
upon to face the highest and most 
reckless spirits of his own countrymen, 
yet under their leadership he has, as 
at Villiers-en-Couche and Balaklava, 
cheerfully charged an army. We can 
hardly expect more of any man. 
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I mer her at a garden party, not 
a joyous gathering of tennis-players 
and girls laughing to the sun, but 
the gloomy affair of the morbidly 
select. In bright red she blossomed 
with all the sweets of a woman 
magically feminine. Her crisp, black 
hair seemed ready to fly out against 
conventionalities, against hats par- 
ticularly, and her brown eyes were 
golden with the joy of life; wit had 
chiselled her features, so excellently 
irregular in the roundness of their 
curves, to pointed nose and chin. I 
could not but enjoy, as a relief from 
all the elaborate angles of her stiff 
surroundings, the rapid undulations 
of her lithe figure, her expressive 
arms, dancing little feet, as she sat 
there, a wild gipsy, fashionable and 
polished, but still untamed by society. 
Pouting like some playful child over 
lessons, her mouth rigidly set against 
the flickering dimples of irrepressible 
laughter, she listened to the pompous 
old Duc de Retz, or answered his 
wise sentences at random, with a 
wave of her hand. 

“Who is she?” I inquired of M. 
Pimodan de St. Ouen, a walking 
edition of Le Tout Paris, tightly 
bound in frock-coat. 

“ Why, that is /a belle Comtesse de 
Crequy de Canaples; a widow, mon 
cher, young, rich. If you admire her, 
here’s your chance. The Duke is 
dying to talk politics with the Dow- 
ager de Baudricourt. Forward, to 
the rescue!’’ And M. Pimodan 
emitted that short, dry note which 
serves him as laugh or cough, while 
I stepped up to M. de Retz who 
gratefully introduced me. “ Dear 
cousin! Mr. Castlehigh,—Comtesse 
de Canaples.”’ 

And he retired, as Madame de 
Canaples smiled up at me with her 


humorous eyes. Her voice was fiu- 
ently musical as she gaily said, ““ We 
are not quite strangers, for I have 
met your charming sister at the Plot- 
Chandieus.” Before I could frame a 
compliment, she suddenly added: 
** Do you love her?” 

“Who?” 

“Your sister, of course. I 
every man to love his sister.” 

** Well, I hope I do.” 

“You only hope! 
Englishman ?” 

** More or less.” 

“ Less, decidedly /ess. An English- 
man with blue eyes like yours, should 
not only be honest and brave, but 
sure, sure of everything. Don’t you 
see, don’t you understand what 
strength, what manliness there is in 
being absolutely sure, even if you are 
quite wrong? It is healthy; every- 
thing strong and absolute is healthy. 
What are you then?” 

“ Well, a cosmopolitan.” 

* Ah bah!” she exclaimed with a 
toss of her diminutive head, as she 
surveyed me good-humouredly. ‘* And 
that means that you are not interested 
in anything but the surface of things ; 
that your sentiments are paradoxes ; 
that your aspirations go no higher 
than a lift will carry you; that your 
feelings, philosophy, life, love, lounge 
in a mental /Héte Métropole, and never 
work at home. Have you no prefer- 
ence for any country (” 

“TI think I prefer France.” 

“For shame; you a Castlehigh, 
you whose very name seems rooted 
in Saxon soil! Ah,” she added, with 
another of her kindly smiles, ‘I see 
it all ; you think to flatter. But why 
should you not speak the truth? | 
adore the truth! You cannot possi- 
bly love anything better than your 
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birthplace, your family, your home ! 


like 


Are you an 
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I laughed, saying: “ You see my 
mother was French.” 

She seized my hand and shook it 
frankly, as she exclaimed: “Then you 
really did love your mother? You 
love her country? ’Tis well! All 
human greatness of man is in his 
devotion to his mother. France then 
seems to enfold you in her arms ; the 
very air caresses, soothes, and nurses 
you! But nevertheless you are an 
Englishman. This mixing of races 
and names breaks traditions of here- 
ditary faith. Man must be steadfast. 
Only a woman may capriciously adopt 
and passionately follow her love across 
the seas, may be irresponsible, except 
to God, herself, and her husband. 
Man must be the rock to which we 
cling. He is our country, our name, 
our heart. Remember that song of 
your people : 


‘ In spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations 
He remains an Englishman.’ 


How nice of him! You know there 
are temptations, for England means 
duty—But I am preaching, excuse 
me! You have such a real, honest 
British face that I cannot help feeling 
disappointed at finding you a mere 
cosmopolitan. Go back to England ; 
there is the place for the clever and 
the brave.” 

“You flatter!” 

* Never !” 

*“ But J feel flattered.’ 

‘You should feel ashamed then, 
as flattery commences where truth 
ceases. Are you not clever, are you 
not brave!” ‘ 

“T don’t think so.” 

“ Well, at any rate you have enough 
false modesty to please most people of 
the world.” 

I blushed. 

“Have I hurt your feelings?” she 
said, with her hand on my arm, in 
soft, gentle tones. “I am so sorry! 
I only wished to spur you out of this 
nonchalant attitude. I am sure ’tis 
only a pose, that you really have 
ideals. Come now, don't let me do you 
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an injustice; I hate misunderstand- 
ings. Admit it, you are a worker, 
not simply a walking gentleman ; you 
have something beneath the crown of 
your hat. What do you do, tell me?”’ 
And she leaned forwards, her eyes 
intent on mine. 

“Well, 1 write a little poetry,” | 
stammered. 

Her eyes sparkled, her lips smiled, 
she clapped her hands in delight, ex- 
claiming in a musical roulade: “ You 
love your mother and you are a poet! 
I knew your English eyes expressed 
ideals, strength and health. Poets 
may be cosmopolitans; indeed their 
home is in all nations’ hearts. Have 
you published? Not yet? Oh, then 
do bring your manuscripts to my 
house; could you come to-morrow, 
Tuesday! Yes? How good of you, 
when every moment may be precious 
gold. Thank you, and au revoir.” 

And as I held that small hand in 
mine, I felt that I had made a friend. 

When I called next day Madame de 
Canaples was in her boudoir. She 
listened to my reading, silently, atten- 
tively, almost, it seemed, reverently ; 
and when I left the house after 
dinner, I felt very great. The next 
morning we met in the Bois and rode 
together ; the same night we danced a 
cotillon at Madame de Plot-Chandieu’s. 
Fate seemed determined to make us 
meet, and perhaps we helped her. 

If a man and woman see much of 
each other, they invariably talk of 
themselves, wax sentimental by waltz- 
music and imagine themselves in love 
after supper. But I am tired of flirta- 
tions, sick of telling a woman, whom 
I only admire, that I love her. So 
one evening, as we discussed senti- 
ment over pdté-defoie-gras, I told her 
how much I regretted that two great 
minds should slavishly follow the ex- 
ample of the stupid. She agreed. 
“Tf we remain on our present footing, 
one of us may fall in love.” She 
opened her innocent eyes smiling. 
“Yes,” I continued, “in love; what 
else can happen? Whereas if we go 
off somewhere together and live na- 
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turally, unconstrained by the world, 
we shall know ourselves truly and 
enjoy a few days of rest.” 

‘‘Oh, the wit of man!” she cried, 
gaily clapping her hands, her whole 
face beaming with delight. 

The next evening we started by rail 
for Fontainebleau. Soon we were both 
fast asleep, only to wake at our des- 
tination. She took a room at one 
hotel, I at another. The next day we 
drove in the forest, silently watching 
the royal trees, till our eyes grew 
tired and we fell asleep. We stayed 
there a fortnight, driving, sleeping, 
barely saying a word, and yet quite 
happy. 

When we were back in Paris, she 
asked, “ And why did we go to Fon- 
tainebleau for that?” 

*“* Because,” I replied, ‘ at Fontaine- 
bleau we kept regular hours, allowed 
ourselves no cerebral excitement, 
drank no champagne, heard no one 
whisper, ‘ Little Castlehigh is awfully 
in love with Madame de Canaples,’ or 
‘The Countess is decidedly sweet on 
ce cher garcon /’ I have simply proved, 
dear lady, that Society was forcing 
us, with its champagne and talk, to 
think of each other, whereas Nature 
left us to follow our own individual 
and separate thoughts. Oh, that fort- 
night in Fontainebleau! We scarcely 
spoke twice a day. Silence is repose, 
and repose is bliss. To think that we 
might have been vulgar lovers! A 
few more days of Paris, and my fate, 
at least, was sealed. But I under- 
stood the dangers of our situation. 
Could anything be more paradoxical 
and modern than our elopement to 
Fontainebleau? Carry off a woman 
mysteriously at night, two hours by 
rail to a strange town, remain there a 
fortnight en téte-d-téte / And all that 
not to become lovers, but on the con- 
trary to escape the necessary, the his- 
torical development of a situation 
without issue. Don’t you think that 
our late adventure gives us incontest- 
able superiority over the greatest wits 
of our age?” 

She seized both my hands and fixed 
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my eyes. It was a rapid, searching, 
wondrous look ; only her irregular and 
mobile face could have such expres. 
sion ; and for half a second she seemed 
to tear open my soul, take a peep, see 
it all, and shut it up. Then she sat 
down on the sofa and gazed medita- 
tively at me. Humour and dis- 
appointment were blended in her 
dimpled smile. She crossed her arms, 
nodded her head, examined her little 
feet slowly one after the other, and 
sighed, “The wit of man!” She 
shrugged her shoulders most charm- 
ingly as she reiterated, each time with 
a quite new and singular intonation : 
‘The wit of man, the wit of man!” 

Most people would have been put 
out by the obvious double meaning of 
this remark, but Iam a psychologist ; 
in fact I pride myself not a little on 
my penetration. I understood that 
she smiled at my wit, compared me to 
others, and sighed as she regretfully 
reflected how few men are really 
capable of such subtle conduct with 
women. They are few indeed ! 

Then she buried her face in her 
hands to think. And, with equal un- 
expectedness, came softly to me and 
kissed my cheek. “Thank you,” she 
said in a strangely far-off voice ; 
“though a youth, you are a great 
philosopher. Henceforth we are 
friends ; we will never allow Society 
to make us pose one to the otlrer, but 
meet sometimes and rest together.” 

She tripped away out of the room. 
But the door suddenly re-opened and 
she leaned forward, offering her ex- 
quisite figure to my view like a 
bouquet, as she smiled with her sweet 
red lips. “The wit of man, ha! 
ha!” she laughed as she ran down 
stairs. 


II. 

NEARLY every day Madame de Cana- 
ples comes to sit in my study. Her 
work-basket and favourite books are in 
a corner ; even when absent, the atmo- 
sphere of her pervades the room like 
a spirit and soothes me. We are 
usually quite silent, but when I do 
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speak she listens, as she did when | 
first read my poems to her, and the 
flickering gold in her brown eyes 
seems to light my memory, and colour 
my expression. The other day she 
said: ‘I know exactly the position 
which I occupy between your books 
and cigarettes.” Her tone was some- 
what bitter. But I proved to her 
that she is my most precious friend ; 
for she never bores me, following all 
my moods and indulging them in a 
manner most surprising when I think 
of it. Really I am so thankful that 
for once I resisted the temptation of 
flirting. Love would have spoiled our 
friendship as it does everything. Even 
Madame de Canaples torments her 
lover. For she is going to marry 
Jacques de Chandieu; at least she 
tells me so. But on this subject she 
lavishes all the caprice and childish- 
ness which friendship seems to have 
drowned in her with me. Sometimes 


she speaks passionately of le beau 
Jacques, who is a dashing officer of 
Chasseurs, somewhat brainless, very 


handsome, and quite spoiled by 
Madame de Plot-Chandieu. At other 
times Madame de Canaples says that 
she hates him ; and her sudden rever- 
sions of feeling are really beginning 
to torment him into a man of thought. 
He obeys her like a faithful dog; 
she snubs him, as a woman does a 
man who loves her. Whereas with 
me she is unfailing in her gentle con- 
sideration, ceaseless in her delicate at- 
tentions. And the moral of all this 
is: If you like a woman don’t make 
love to her; if you love her don’t 
marry her. 1 told her so the other 
day ; she blushed and laughed till 
the tears rolled down her cheeks, 
saying as usual, “The wit of man!” 
as She wiped her eyes and composed 
herself back to the letter which I was 
dictating to my London tailor. 

But I do wish she would marry 
Jacques and be done with it. Her 
capricious treatment of him and ap- 
peals to my sympathy are rather 
teazing. She always wants to know 
what I think. Now that is just what 
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I don’t do when she is by me; I then 
simply take repose in her society from 
all mental exertion. It has become a 
habit, and these constant demands on 
my reasoning faculties, though flat- 
tering, bore me. Can no woman ever 
leave well alone? 

When she came in this afternoon, 
I saw by the way she hovered about 
my chair before sitting down, that 
something was on her mind. She 
wore a red dress very like that which 
she bad on the day | first met her at 
Madame de Retz’s garden-party. She 
struck me as prettier than ever, and 
her charming figure was a joy to my 
eyes as she lay on the sofa, or leaned 
over to read my last poem. There is 
about her something suavely womanly 
which acts like a charm on man. She 
has that fragrance of body and soul 
which makes me feel as though life 
is really worth living when she is at 
my side. 

“T am decided to marry Jacques,” 
she said as she poured me out a cup of 
tea. 

“ At last! Allow me to congratulate 
you,” I remarked with a vast assump- 
tion of interest. 

“No! TU am very miserable,” she 
sighed as she passed me the cup. 

“ Why?” 

“ Because I don’t love him enough.” 

“ Why marry him, then?” 

“ Because, because I am lonely, 
Reginald!” and her expression was 
piteous as she repeated, “Oh so 
lonely !” 

“Did you love Monsieur de Cana- 
ples?” 

“No; I was too young.” 

“* Have you ever loved any one?” I 
inquired airily after a pause. 

She jumped to her feet like a startled 
deer and confronted me with burning 
eyes. “ Yes,” she said fiercely. ‘‘Yes.’’’ 

** Was he married?” 

She shook her head. 

“ Dead?” 

‘‘No.” 

“ Why don’t you take him then?” 

She slowly answered with downcast 
eyes, “ He doesn’t love me.” 
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“ Are you sure?” 

She looked up at me. “ Yes!” she 
said. “I am quite sure.” 

“ Well then try and make him.” 

“T have!” she retorted sharply. 

“Without success? You astonish 
me! I was only just thinking how 
fascinating you are.” She blushed. 
“There is something about you which 
particularly appeals to man. We are 
all such vain creatures, that any 
woman, particularly you, with a few 
smiles might reduce the most indif- 
ferent of us to a desperate condition.” 
She shrugged her shoulders. ‘ Have 
you tried everything with him?” 

She turned on me curiously. “ Now 
really what do you suppose I have 
been doing? Does a woman ever give 
up anything but a losing game?” 
She laughed a trifle sardonically and 
repeated wearily, as she let herself 
fall back on the sofa. “ Yes, I have 
tried everything, Reginald dear, every- 
thing /” 

** You have even told him you love 
him ?” 

‘Certainly not.” 

‘*Try that.” 

« But,” she answered, turning round 
on me, “I have insinuated it. And if 
he won’t see it, ’tis because he can’t 
love me, and doesn’t wish to trifle 
with my affections by raising false 
hopes.” 

“ A rare gentleman, if such is the 
case.” 

“ You approve of him then?” 

“Don’t we agree in everything?” 

“* Yes,” she answered sadly. And 
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then she began to cry like a child, 
violent, hot tears of rage and grief. 
My whcle soul swelled to sympathy. 
I took her hands and softly kissed 
them. Perhaps I am a little in love 
with her; at least I thought so at 
the time; but then I know women’s 
sensitiveness too well to allow my 
love to burst on their unhappiness. 
Perhaps my kisses were a trifle pas- 
sionate, for she turned pale and pushed 
me away, her eyes brilliant and gigan- 
tic, as she looked at me astonished. 
* Don’t, please don’t, Reginald!” she 
pleaded. 

“IT beg your pardon.” She smiled 
and I continued eloquently. “I wish 
that man was not such a fool. If he 
only knew what a fine creature you 
are; if he only understood you as I 
do! Tell me his name? I will become 
his most intimate friend for your sake. 
And you know between men, we have 
so many means of conveying an im- 
pression, exciting a curiosity about 
some woman. I am sure that I could 
make him fall in love with you, my 
dear, without his guessing that I even 
knew you, except as a casual acquaint- 
ance.” 

With both hands upraised to the 
ceiling she laughed outright, as she 
flung herself out of the room, exclaim- 
ing in a voice that I shall remember 
to my dying day, “The stupidity of 
man!” 

I am afraid that her verdict on my 
sex is just, though I may flatter myself 
that there are a few exceptions. 
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A fugitive and gracious light he seeks, 
Shy to illumine ; and I seek it too, 
This does not come with houses or with gold, 
With place, with honour, and a flattering crew ; 
’Tis not in the world’s market bought and sold— 
But the smooth-slipping weeks 
Drop by, and leave its seeker still untired ; 
Out of the heed of mortals he is gone, 
He wends unfollow’d, he must house alone ; 
Yet on he fares, by his own heart inspired. 


Tue outlandish figure which a distin- 
guished poet has added to our literature 
has been seen, or imaged, probably by 
many people. It is pleasing to think 
of such an inhabitant of the wilds; 
and if we do not now see his gray 
cloak among the trees, we can still 
think of him as near us in all our 
wanderings abroad,—just behind that 


ridge of hill or beyond that tangle of 


underwood—a shadow which shuns 
our inquiry. For, in truth, he is an 
enchanting figure, with his antique 
habit, his haunting face and wild 
keen eyes which see many things that 
are hidden from others. He is a 
scholar, too, and a good one, for he 
carries books in his cloak ; and if we 
came up with him by some happy 
chance, we might find him reading 
Theocritus from an antiquated text of 
three centuries ago. 

It is many a day since the story 
“ran through Oxford halls,” and the 
Scholar-Gipsy has long since ceased 
his wanderings. Yet his spirit by 
some occult transmigration is still 
abroad in the world and in many 
unlikely places. Like the young Will 
0’ the Wisp in Andersen’s story, no 
rank, no profession is a safeguard 
against it. Sage men of law, scholars, 
divines,—all have felt this wandering 
impulse, which would lead them, like 
Waring, to slip off “out of the heed of 
mortals” and see the world of which 
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they know so little. And some who 
are wise in their generation, like this 
old scholar, seek to see both sides of 
existence, and add to their scholarship 
that knowledge of natural’ life, which 
is becoming rarer as we travel further 
from the primeval simplicity. 

In former times this gipsying was 
part of a scholar’s life. He was com- 
pelled to journey over half of Europe, 
it might be, to the college of his 
choice, in a time when journeying was 
not always pleasant and seldom safe. 
The laws against begging were relaxed 
in his favour. He had no baggage 
except a book or two, and with his 
staff in his hand he trudged merrily 
forward on his adventurous way. 
These men were the most cultured of 
their age. The head that was covered 
by that tatterdemalion bonnet might 
be debating grave points in the 
Aristotelian logic, or with Plato fram- 
ing immortal commonwealth; <A 
sun-browned scholar was not apt to 
suffer from pedantry or unreal visions 
of things; while to sustain him on 
his way he had his love for learning 
and many rich eclectic stores to draw 
on for his entertainment. In days 
nearer our own some few members of 
the fraternity still survived. Gold- 
smith, fresh from his desultory college 
life, tramped through many countries 
with his flute in his pocket, and 
gained that large kindliness which 
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makes one of the best features of his 
work. In our own day one of our 
most ingenious story-tellers has gone 
far and wide in many unchristian 
latitudes in search of wisdom and 
adventure. But after all, of the many 
who follow the life few ever attain to 
any reputation ; for among other good 
things they acquire a genial contempt 
for fame, which is peculiar to men of 
genius and this disreputable brother- 
hood, 

It is not that this wandering spirit 
is rare to-day, for it is essential to 
the natures of great men of science, 
travellers, explorers, and many men 
of action. These in pursuit of their 
callings travel in rough, far-away 
places, and live with a careless scorn 
of the luxuries of civilisation. But 
the scholar is overmuch a man of 
books and colleges; pale-faced and 
dull-eyed, lacking the joys and 
humanities of life; yet still, it may 
be, with a drop of gipsy blood in his 
veins, which warms at the tale of 
wars and galiant actions and makes 
its possessor feel that his life is a very 
one-sided affair. Yet the way for 
him is easy; down one street and 
across another; and thence to the 
open country, to the green woodland, 
where the air is free and the great 
Earth-Mother as gracious as_ the 
Muses. 

The union of the two lives is fraught 
with so many rich and apparent ad- 
vantages, that its apologist is almost 
unneeded ; for neither is perfect, and 
the defects of each are remedied in 
great part by the other. The scholar 
has a mind filled with many creations 
of romance and poetry. He can 
people the woods with beings of his 
own, elves and kindly fairy folk, which 
are gone nowadays from our theology, 
but still live in the scholar’s fancy. 
That rare classical feeling, which one 
finds in Milton and Tennyson, which 
sees the fair images of an older economy 
in common things of to-day, is only 
possible for the scholar. The old wan- 
dering minstrel had his share of it. 
Nicol Burne the Violer, who wrote 
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the ballad of Leader Haughs, and may 
have been for all we know the 
original of Sir Walter Scott’s Last 
Minstrel, has a way of introducing the 
divinities of Greece and Rome into 
the scenery of the Border country, 
which is distinct from any false classi- 
cal convention. 


Pan playing on his aiten reed, 
And shepherds him attending, 
Do here resort their flocks to feed, 
The hills and haughs commending ; 
With cur and kent upon the bent, 
Sing to the sun good-morrow, 
And swear nae fields mair pleasures yield 
Than Leader Haughs and Yarrow. 


An house there stands on Leader-side, 
Surmounting my descriving, 

With rooms sae rare, and windows fair, 
Like Daedalus’ contriving ; 

Men passing by do often cry, 
In sooth it hath no marrow ; 

It stands as sweet on Leader-side, 
As Newark does on Yarrow. 


Further, nothing can so clarify and 
perfect the intellectual senses as the 
constant association with beautiful 
natural sights. A strange sunrise or 
sunset is a greater element in the 
education of a man than most people 
think. Every appreciated object in 
nature has an influence, imperceptible 
it may be but none the less real, on 
the mental culture. Truth of percep- 
tion, which was commoner among our 
grandfathers than with us, is one of 
the least of the benefits of nature. A 
larger sense of form and colour and 
the beauty thereof, a finer feeling for 
the hidden melodies which may be 
heard hourly in any field, and a vastly 
increased power of enjoyment of life 
are things which some would not count 
too dear at any price. 

The sadness, the continuous tragedy, 
which is inseparable from all natural 
life is bereft of its pain by the equip- 
ment of religion or an elevated philo- 
sophy with which we may suppose the 
scholar to be furnished. The savagery 
of natural people like the gipsies is 
no imagined thing; this wanton 
cruelty and callousness to the pain 
of others forms the darkest blot on 
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their lives. The robustness of healthy 
outdoor life is in no way weakened if 
tempered with a sensitive sympathy 
for weaker folk. 

As for the gipsy part, its advan- 
tages are far in excess of the some- 
what slender stock that the scholar 
brings with him. The wandering 
among the fields and hills carries with 
it a delicate and abiding pleasure that 
to some means more than the half of 
life. The blessedness of mere move- 
ment, free and careless motion in all 
weathers and in all places is incom- 
parably great. One morning sees a 
man in a country of green meadows 
and slow lowland streams, where he 
may lie beside a tuft of willows and 
dream marvellously; and the next 
finds him in a moorland place, high up 
above the valleys, where the air is 
like new wine, and the wide prospect 
of country gives the wanderer a sense 
of vast proprietorship. Whether the 
heather be in flower and the wilder- 
ness one great purple sea, or whether 
the bent be gray and wintry and full 
of pitiful black pools, it is much the 
same to him; for one of the marks 
of this spirit is its contentment 
with the world at all seasons. ‘ He 
may arrive tired and hungry at 
some wayside inn, and taste the deli- 
cious sleep of utter lassitude ; or he 
may make his bed for the night in 
some nook in=a wood among green 
brackens, and wake with a freshness 
which makes him wonder at the folly 
of man in leaving the open air for the 
unworthy cover of a house. For him 
there is no restraint of time or place. 
He can stay an hour or a week, as it 
suits him ; he can travel fast or slow ; 
he can turn, if the fancy takes him, 
away from the highroad down green, 
retired lanes, and enjoy the satisfac- 
tion which comes from long hours of 
leisure in the height of summer. 

To the artist in life, the connoisseur 
of sensations and impressions, this 
manner of spending his days com- 
mends itself. There is a subtle in- 
fluence about every place which dwells 
long in a man’s memory, and which he 
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may turn to time upon time and not ex- 
haust its charms. Each type and 
shade of weather and each variation 
of scene leave an indelible impres- 
sion, so that soon he will have a well- 
stocked gallery in his mind to wander 
through, when the dull days come and 
he is bound hand and foot to his work 
in acommonplacetown. Every sound 
carries with it for him a distinct sen- 
sation ; the crowing of cocks about a 
farm, the far-off bleating of sheep on 
a hill-side, the ceaseless humming of 
bees, and the plash of the burn among 
the gray rocks. Rhymes run in his 
memory, confused lines of great poets 
whichacquire a meaning never grasped 
before ; and he himself gets into a fine 
poetical state, and dreams pleasant 
things, which are vast nonsense when 
written down, but which seemed to 
him there and then to be of the essence 
of poetry. What philosophical system 
of life, though it be followed ever so 
rigidly, can make a man so high and 
free in spirit? It must needs be that 
one who lives among great sights 
should win something of their great- 
ness for himself. The artist, too, 
whether in colours or words, gains a 
becoming humility. He feels the ab- 
ject powerlessness of his brush or pen 
to express, in anything like their pris- 
tine beauty, many of the things he 
meets with. Not dazzling summer 
days or autumn sunsets, for these come 
within the limits of his art; but the 
uncommon aspects, like the dim look 
of the hills on certain days in A pril,— 
such make him feel the impotence of 
language. 

The man who is abroad at all hours 
and seasons meets with many things 
which other folk never think of. 
Apart from mere fantastic sights, 
curious unions of earth and sky and 
weather, he begins to delight in the 
minutiz of observation. He loves to 
watch the renascence of life, the 
earliest buds, the first flowers, the 
young, perfumed birch leaves, the 
clear, windy skies. He can distin- 
guish the call of the redshank or the 
plover among a concert of birds on a 
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moor. He can tell each songbird by 
its note amid a crowd. Being out of 
doors at all times he becomes a skilful 
fisherman, though his tackle is often 
rude enough in all conscience ; for by 
the riverside he learns something of 
the ways of a man with a fish. He 
takes pleasure in long wanderings 
after a mythical bird or fern, for to 
him the means are no less pleasing 
than the end. Every object in the 
world acquires for him a_ personal 
charm. He is interested in the heron 
as in some fellow-fisherman ; the ways 
of the wren and linnet are not below 
his consideration ; he has actually a 
kindly feeling for the inherent de- 
pravity of the crow. And behind all, 
like a rich background, come days of 
haleyon weather, clear, ineffable 
April evenings, firm October days, 
and all the pageantry of the “ sweet 
o’ the year.” 

But above all such temporal bless- 
ings, there is that greatest endowment, 
which Wordsworth and Thoreau and 
Richard Jefferies sought and found,— 
the sense of kinship with nature. 
Our attitude is too much that of 
aliens wandering on sufferance in a 
strange country, or rather like children 
looking through the bars of a gate 
into a rich demesne. Now there is a 
great deal of very whimsical nonsense 
talked on this subject, but there is 
more than a little truth. Most 
people witness fine natural sights as 
exiles, feeling with a living regret 
that such are foreign and beyond their 
narrow world. But to the man who 
is much abroad these come with pain 
or pleasure, according to their nature ; 
but not as scornful, uncontrollable 
giants who mock his impotent wonder, 
but rather as forms of the great 
mistress whom he seeks to know. 
Rough shepherds on the hills have a 
way of talking of streams and weathers 
with a personal tone, as things which 
they meet in their daily life and have 
attained to some considerable know- 
ledge of. Surely this is an enviable 
degree of kinship. 

As a man’s mind is richly advan- 
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taged, so also is his body. He loses 
the sickly humours, the lassitude, the 
dulness, which oppress all sedentary 
folk. His sinews grow firm and his 
nerves strong. Tramping many miles 
over heather and inhaling the whole- 
some air of the uplands, or basking in 
sunlight among the meadows, makes 
his frame hardy and active and his 
skin as brown and clear as a moorland 
trout-stream. He begins to feel the 
gaudium vivendi, the joy of living, 
that the old Greeks felt, who in their 
wisdom built the palestra beside 
the school. All immoment ph iloso- 
phies, nugatory and unsatisfying en- 
dowments born of the dreams of 
dyspeptic townsfolk, are banished from 
his brain; and he goes on his way 
with a healthy clarity of mind. He 
is not careful to seek an answer ; nor 
is he perplexed by the ravings of a 
vitiated decadence ; for he seeks only 
the true and strong in nature and art. 
But if he lacks in this he has other 
things at his will. His brain is a 
perpetual whirl of airy notions and 
wayside romances, which like the 
sounds in Prospero’s island, “give 
delight and hurt not.” In his wan- 
derings, he meets with all sorts of odd 
people, whimsical and grave; and he 
gets some little insight into the’ real 
humour and pathos which habit in the 
lowliest places. 

But after all it is more a matter of 
feeling than of practice. A man may 
live in the town eleven months of the 
year and yet be at heart one of this 
old romantic brotherhood. It is in- 
grained deep in the nature of some ; 
others are so cumbered about with 
wrappings of convention that they 
take years to get free. They are 
seldom talkative people, at least in 
houses and among strangers, so they 
go on their pleasant way for the most 
part undisturbed, though their wide 
toleration, acquired from their mani- 
fold experience of life, wins them some 
few friends. The class is of necessity 
a limited one; for the majority of 
mankind are dull, equable folk, whose 
only romance in life is its close. But 
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the eager, insatiable scholar and the 
wild, gipsy spirits, when in some rare 
case they come together, produce a 
union so enchanting that it is apt to 
seem to onlookers the very secret of life. 

For, if the one exists without the 
other, there come those tantalizing 
regrets, those vistas of unused pleasure, 
which go far to make life a burden. 
Often when a man is sunk in town- 
life and thinks of nothing beyond, the 
mere sight of a bronzed face, a breath 
of the country, the glimpse of leaves 
or brown heather, and the old glamour 
of the greenwood is upon him and he 
grows weary with unsatisfied longings. 
Or, when one has been living for weeks 
in the heart of the natural world with 
a heathenish disregard of man and all 
human inventions, a stray book in the 
corner of an inn, a chance sight of an 
old friend, recalls to him that he has 
been living in error and he sets about 
mending his ways with all speed. 

As for the end of life, when the 


strong man bows within us, surely it - 


is they who have passed their days in 
ignorance of pain or true pleasure in a 
methodical existence, who have never 
felt the high hopes and the warm 
humanities of the scholar and the 
gipsy, who have never followed im- 
possible ideals and eaten of the tree of 
knowledge whose fruit is for life,— 
surely it is they who will find it hard 
to die. The man who has lived the 
best moments of his life abroad with 
nature sees no occult and terrible 
import in its end, regarding it as the 
passing, the dying unto life, which 
falls to the lot of all natural things. 
So, like Mr. Stand-fast, when “the 
time comes for him to haste away and 
he goeth down, there will be a great 
calm at that time in the River.” 


In a gray university town in the 
north it was once my good fortune to 
know one who passed among his fel- 
low students with something of the 
air, I fancy, that the Scholar-Gipsy of 
Matthew Arnold must have had when 
by a rare chance he fell in with his 
friends of past years. He was courteous 
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and kind to all, with a gracious con- 
descension which was not that of a 
great man to an inferior but rather of 
a stranger from some wiser planet 
who had strayed for awhile among us. 
With his keen, handsome face he 
passed through the gaunt quadrangle 
amid the crowd of pale, over-worked 
weaklings, as one to whom learning 
came easily. He was a ripe scholar, 
beyond usall in classics, in philosophy, 
a lover of strange lore, learned in the 
literatures of many tongues ; but be- 
yond these tangible acquirements there 
was that baffling sense of deeper know- 
ledge which lurked in his presence, 
and puzzled the best of us with its 
evasive magic. In many of our mem- 
ories his inscrutable figure long re- 
mained till it was effaced by more 
sordid impressions. 

Some years afterwards I met him. 
It was one golden afternoon in the 
end of July, as I returned to the inn 
from the river with my rod and a 
scantily-furnished creel. Sitting out- 
side I saw my friend of former years 
and hastened my steps to meet him. 
He was much changed. His face 
was thin and his back bent, but he 
had still the same kindly look and 
smile. We passed the evening to- 
gether in the garden thick with 
Jacobite roses ; and, as we talked, he 
told me bit by bit the history of his 
past. 

His parents had died when he was 
young and left him a sufficient patri- 
mony; and his boyhood and youth 
had been passed much as he pleased 
ina moorland country. Here he had 
grown up, spending his days between 
study and long wanderings over 
romantic countryside. In his college 
vacations it had been the same ; 
seasons of grim work varied with 
gipsying journeys, fishing and travel- 
ling in high, wild places. He became 
learned in the knowledge of the woods 
and many other things not taught in 
the schools, though he read his books 
with a finer zest and a widened hu- 
manity. After an honourable course 
at our college he had gone to one 
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of the southern universities, and there 
after a career of unusual distinction 
he had settled down to the profession 
on which his heart was set. 

But while his life was yet beginning 
he was mortally stricken with the 
national disease of which the seeds 
were in his race; and young, rich, 
brilliant as he was, he had to face the 
prospect of a lingering death. His 
mind was soon made up. To him the 
idea of ending his life in the town, 
like a rat in its hole, was too awful 
to be endured. He got together some 
few necessaries and books, and quietly, 
with no false bravado, set out on his 
last journey. He was able to go only 
short distances at a time ; so through 
all the pleasant spring and early 
summer he travelled among the low- 
land country places, gaining content- 
ment and a gallant cheerfulness from 
the companionship of nature. When 
I met him he had reached the borders 
of the great upland region in which 
his boyhood had been passed. He had 
only a few months at the most to live, 
but, though as weak as a child in body, 
he had lost not a whit of his old, gay 
humour. 

The next morning I bade him good- 


bye; and as I watched his figure 
disappearing from view round the bend 
of the road, I uncovered my head, for 
of a truth he of all men had found 
Natura Benigna, the Kindly Mother. 


In all times from the dawn of 
civilisation and the apportioning of 
humanity in towns, men have clutched 
at this idea of the life of nature and 
culture. This is the truth which lies 
at the bottom of all the wondrous 


- erections and systems of life which 


artists and philosophers have wrought 
for themselves. This is the true 
Bohemia ; all others reek of foul air 
and bad tobacco, but this is filled with 
the very breath of Athena. The 
“ plain living and high thinking,” the 
“mens sana in corpore sano,”—all the 
varied shibboleths of the philosophies 
which have any consistent truth, are 
here realised in part or in whole. 
This, too, is the perfected doctrine of 
Epicurus, though the aim of its 
followers is less pleasure than com- 
pleteness of life ; to explore the heart 
of this fair, divine kingdom, and not 
to dwell in a churlish and half-hearted 
manner in the outlying lands. 


J. B. 
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A VISIT TO HIS PROPERTY. 


BY A SMALL LANDLORD, 


THE absentee landlord has few 
friends. And it must be owned that 
of the many hard things said of him, 
some at least may be justified. 
Probably no one is readier to admit 
this than the unfortunate man him- 
self, certain as he is‘to hear of his 
delinquencies from his Liberal friends, 
who object (on altruistic grounds one 
may hope) to his residing elsewhere 
than in Ireland, and who seldom stay 
their criticism to inquire whether 
there happens to be an untenanted 
house on his few paternal acres to 
cover him, or any prospect of occupa- 
tion there suflicient to prevent his 
vegetating entirely. But all that is 
nothing compared to the dilemma that 
confronted a certain feeble unit of this 
much-abused class when, having con- 
scientiously resolved to visit his 
property and proceeded with that aim 
to a certain market-town in the 
eastern half of county Donegal, he 
had mounted a car and begun to in- 
struct the driver as to the position of 
his own estate. The agent who 
manages it is engaged on business 
elsewhere: the bailiff, who was to 
conduct him, is waiting no doubt (in 
Irish fashion) at the very place he 
wants to be directed to; and a previous 
visit, made some years back in the 
agent’s company, has left the landlord 
with a sadly inadequate knowledge of 
the locality. The landlord, it must be 
noted, is a small one; the car-driver 
in all probability has never heard of 
him, perhaps takes him for a com- 
mercial traveller ; at all events it is 
quite beyond the range of the land- 
lord’s audacity to name his own estate 
as the goal of the car’s journey, and 
so with due humility he mentions the 
largest man among his tenants, whom 
(thank heaven!) the driver has a 


vague impression of having heard of. 
On that the car jolts away through a 
bare wind-swept tract of country 
where the treeless hillsides look 
strange and grim to an eye accus- 
tomed to the wooded slopes of pastoral 
England. The weather is Irish, that 
is, an interminably gray sky which 
one fancies will break into rain five 
minutes hence, but which the natives 
pronounce certain to keep fine; and 
under this melancholy pall the country 
rolls on in a perpetual sheet of undu- 
lating green, without form and void 
almost. There seems to be no end to 
these fields, one’s own property 
lying presumably somewhere among 
them. After a good hour’s jolting the 


landlord grows conscious of the un- 


certainty of the driver’s geographical 
knowledge. That worthy believes 
Mr. W. is to be found about two 
miles further on; but one now reflects 
with growing disquietude that the 
W.’s are probably as frequent in 
eastern Donegal as in their ancestral 
Lowlands. Suppose the landlord 
should spend the day hunting for his 
own property in this endless chequer- 
board of green pasture and oats, and 
hunt in vain; what an anecdote for 
the local papers ! 

And indeed the car-driver’s Mr. 
W. proves to be the wrong man 
altogether. We turn back with in- 
creasing disquietude, but also with 
directions how to find another W. 
some mile or two away. The car jolts 
us furiously along a by-road and draws 
up at length before a comfortable 
farmhouse, a villa almost, with a. 
garden before it in which, though the 
grass looks unkempt and rank, there 
are bushes of crimson rhododendron 
flowering nobly. The farmer comes 
to the door, a gray-haired, substantial 
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person with a canny expression that 
does full justice to his North-British 
surname, ‘‘ Have I the pleasure of 
being your landlord?” the visitor 
inquires modestly. “That may be,” 
answers the prudent Scot, declining to 
commit himself all at once although 
the landlord has mentioned his name. 
But the visitor is hospitably admitted, 
and one hazards some inquiries as to 
crops. “I got your notice about the 
rent,” W. remarks, evidently thinking 
that likely to be one’s ruling idea. 
The notice is produced, but the signa- 
ture is altogether strange to the land- 
lord. Itis not his agent’s at all events, 
and the truth now becomes apparent 
that the canny W. is not quite certain 
who his landlord is. One may have 
succeeded to another “ unbeknown ; ” 
he cannot tell. At length the repeti- 
tion of one’s name rouses a dormant 
echo in his memory. “It'll be my 
brother next door ye want,” he ex- 
claims, and, grasping at this prospect 
of further light, the landlord departs 
with profound apologies to his involun- 
tary host, who, however, insists on 
escorting him to his brother’s house 
close by. This is an equally sub- 
stantial residence, fronted by its 
garden. The W’s. in fact, if tenants 
are also owners of land, “ warm men,” 
and curiously enough both bachelors, 
living thus within a stone’s throw of 
each other. W. the second, actually 
one’s tenant at last, proves to be a 
stout rubicund person with a grizzled 
head and jovial face, a certain shrewd 
calculating air being apparent behind 
it however. He hospitably produces 
whisky, and jokes are cracked as well 
as biscuits. It is a most amicable 
meeting ; but the conversation turns 
presently to graver themes, namely 
to the question of purchase. 

The landlord has heard something 
of this before in an epistolary form, 
and has meditated upon it, not with- 
out disquietude, W. preserves all his 
bluff cheerfulness as he descants on 
the advantages of purchase to the 
tenant who gains, he says, four shil- 
lings in the pound (Irish for twenty 
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per cent.) by the reduction, as com- 
pared with present rent, in the instal- 
ments he pays to Government as a 
purchaser of his holding under the 
present Act. Generous Government ! 
The landlord of course loses more by 
investing whatever sums he may re- 
ceive for his land, say, at three-and-a- 
half per cent. interest ; but that natur- 
ally does not come into W.’s calcula- 
tions. He supposes one would not 
wish to stand in the way of an ad- 
vantage to the tenants. Meanwhile, 
whatever economists may imagine, it 
is not the ultimate possession of the 
land (at the end of forty-nine years) 
that he is thinking of in the least ; 
it is the four shillings to be possibly 
got off the pound he dreams of, a 
great boon to the poorer tenants, says 
the man of substance. With farm- 
ing in its perennial state of excep- 
tional depression (so tenants assure 
him, though others whisper of prices 
rising again,) the landlord feels him- 
self a monster of depravity for not 
closing at once with this beneficent 
proposal. He mildly temporises; it 
would be as well to go over the pro- 
perty first, to inquire as to the work- 
ing of the purchase scheme in detail, 
and so forth. There is a solicitor in 
the neighbouring town who could 
furnish information; refilling the 
landlord’s glass with a liberal measure 
of whisky, the tenant names the man 
(another W. curiously enough), and a 
gleam of memory turning back to 
certain letters reveals the fact that he 
happens to be the speaker’s own legal 
adviser. The landlord privately re- 
flects that half the game in Ireland 
just consists in swallowing one’s 
whisky and keeping a cool head mean- 
while. 

By this time the bailiff has appeared 
on the scene, adopting a profoundly 
reverential attitude towards the as- 
sembled company, which now sallies 
out to inspect what is still courteously 
described as one’s property. We pass 
over several well-looking fields, partly 
pasture, partly down in oats or flax. 
W., however, who accompanies our 
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march, dashes the landlord’s pride of 
possession by observing that “he has 
made the land himself” by draining, 
&e., or at least he and his ancestors 
made it ; “ Eighty years ago,” he says, 
“you wouldn’t have known it.” It 
may be observed in passing that the 
Ulster tenant-farmer’s belief in his 
own achievements in the way of 
“making land” seem at moments to 
trench very nearly on the prerogatives 
generally attributed to the Deity. It 
may be observed also that the rents 
on this particular property have not 
been raised for sixty years or so, which 
after all makes a difference. Whoever 
made it, the land now looks pleasant 
enough, bare of trees except along 
well-watered valleys, as North Ireland 
generally is, but green everywhere and 
soft-looking, made brilliant too at this 
season by the gorse, which forms the 
greater part of the hedgerows, and 
with its large yellow blooms adds a 
vivid touch of colour to the landscape. 
The landlord, however, walks only 
half observant, and half meditative, 
for the words of Mr. W., the land- 
maker are disquieting, A rather curi- 
ous side-light is thrown on them, by 
the way, by the reflection that of the 
two parties in that dialogue concern- 
ing purchase it is W. himself, and by 
no means the landlord, who is enriched 
by the produée of the soil; in all 
probability W. is considerably the 
wealthier of the two. And if he is 
dissatisfied with his financial position 
what of the poorer tenants? Does 
one’s exiguous income, then, really 
constitute an oppression? Meanwhile 
the bailiff, now the landlord’s sole 
companion, is giving his account of 
things, and, hovering as he does be- 
tween the two interests, his account 
is certainly more encouraging. Still 
it is as hard to get plain facts from an 
Irishman as the breeks from a High- 
lander, that is without being positively 
rude to him. The bailiff is not pre- 
pared to assert that prices have risen, 
though he considers that the farmers 
have not been doing so badly. But 
the prices of some twenty years ago 
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are now, alas, no more! That golden 
age of the Ulster tenant-farmer when 
beasts sold well is now a pathetic 
memory, driven from the realm of 
fact by stress of American competi- 
tion. 

Then we go on to another farm, 
with a smaller type of house, white- 
washed and thatched, but the talk 
here hardly concerns itself at all with 
bad times, and keeps altogether clear 
of the dismal subjects of purchase or 
reductions. The landlord is received 
with a kind of enthusiasm which is 
almost disconcerting to his modesty ; 
and his appearance seems to have 
driven out the well-calculated schemes 
of bettering their position which one 
expected, on W.’s assurance, to find 
the main interest of the tenantry. If 
one were not an absentee, the land- 
lord is driven to reflect, one would lose 
all the glamour of a quasi-supernatural 
apparition. He finds his previous 
visit remembered through the lapse of 
years with a clearness which leaves 
him a little abashed. “ Ye’ve grown 
up finely since then,” he is assured ; 
and a good lady, who is a tenant on 
her own footing, very frankly observes, 
“ Ye’re not so soft-looking as ye were,” 
which is possibly true, for the land 
lord’s last visit was made in his days 
of callow undergraduateship when, by 
the way, he was by no means accus- 
tomed to consider himseif unwise. 
And it is to be observed that under 
existing conditions, with the Land 
Court close at hand, these people have 
nothing in the world to gain by their 
friendliness. Or if they have an 
ulterior object, they at least forget 
entirely to mention it. 

Chief among surrounding figures 8. 
looms up in memory, a Scotchman by 
descent, who has somehow contrived 
to become all but entirely Irish. His 
high cheek bones and rather rigid out- 
line of face seem to proclaim his 
northerly origin, but his bearing is 
full of a cheerful alacrity, a certain 
nimbleness, which is visible too in the 
rapid leapings of his tongue from one 
topic to another ; he is altogether too 
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sympathetic and approachable to be 
other than Hibernian. S., the bailiff, 
und landlord proceed to inspect the 
former’s holding, the bailiff holding 
himself judiciously back with an air 
of arbitration; and 8. conducts the 
party with promptitude to the worst 
land he has to exhibit. “It’s no use 
to me,’ he explains, indicating a 
marshy streak lying along a stream, 
below its level indeed ; and unprofit- 
able stuff it appears, sure enough, 
with the rank grasses growing thickly 
over it and the black sticky trenches 
yawning everywhere, out of which 
the water visibly declines to run. The 
landlord rises palpably in S.’s esteem 
by jumping sundry of these ditches of 
his own unaided vigour. ‘ I’ve taken 
on the twenty acres down here,” 8. 
explains confidentially, ‘‘ and four of 
them good for nothing.” The land- 
lord is visited by a timely inspiration. 
“And what did you give for the 
tenant right of them, Mr. 8.?”’ he in- 
quires. ‘Five hundred pounds,” 8. 
replies rather bashfully, his respect 
clearly rising with a gigantic bound 
on finding himself driven to this ad- 
mission. After this he becomes ex- 
tremely amicable and conducts the 
landlord home to partake of tea, 
whisky being produced once more 
while this meal is preparing. ‘“ We 
keep some in the house in case of 
sickness,” S. explains. He is, it ap- 
pears, an Elder of the neighbouring 
Presbyterian chapel, but the landlord 
has no claims to especial seriousness, 
and 8., tacking round with true Irish 
quickness, grows jovial and eloquent 
on many topics, frequently grasping his 
guest’s hand, or knee, or whatever else 
to enforce his remarks. It is the 
landlord now who alludes to the fated 
topic of purchase, for this tenant 
farms in a large way and is a leader 
of men on the property second only to 
W. himself; but after a sidelong medi- 
tative stare for some moments, S. 
eludes it altogether, gliding away 
recklessly to more congenial themes. 
He is wrapt up apparently in the more 
immediate duties of hospitality ; and 


certainly tea in an Ulster farmhouse, 
with uncounted eggs fresh beyond a 
Londoner’s belief, is an admirable in- 
stitution. When it is over the land- 
lord feels sufficiently revived to carry 
out his original intention of walking 
back to the town. But no; “Shure, 
I wouldn’t be happy if ye travelled 
away like that,” S, exclaims, and the 
kindly offer of his own jaunting-car is 
driven home with a force which proves 
irresistible. 

While the mare is being put to, a 
visit is paid to the one tenant on the 
property who has been into “ the 
Court,” and has had his rent conse- 
quently reduced. Some little friction 
had led to his appealing to the Com- 
mission, a step by the way as dis- 
tasteful to tenants hereabouts as 
everywhere to landlords, but a few 
words are enough to restore harmony. 
The landlord is going to be married 
when he is rich enough, so he informs 
the tenants to their great jubilation ; 
on the other hand the tenant who has 
got his judicial rent has recently 
brought home a youthful bride. 
“You're luckier than I am, Mr. C.; 
I’m only going to be married,” the 
landlord remarks with the happiest 
results. “I’m sorry I can’t trate ye,” 
the judicial tenant keeps exclaiming 
at intervals of the conversation, in 
allusion to the absence of whisky 
which, along with obstinate bachelor- 
hood, appears to be quite a leading 
characteristic in these temperate lati- 
tudes. Curiously enough the only two 
houses on the property with children 
in them were the two poorest. As 
8.’s car whirls along the white level 
road in the fading twilight, the same 
subject re-emerges. ‘‘ There’s one 
favour I’ve to ask ye,” he says, re- 
mitting his attention to the mare for 
an instant. ‘*Good heavens, twenty 
per cent. at least!” thinks the land- 
lord clinging desperately to the bound- 
ing vehicle. “It’s to drop me a line 
when ye marry,” S. reassures him. 
“Shure I’ll be having a bit of bonfire 
on the hills, something for the bhoys 
to look at.” Even to diligent students 
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of the newspapers it may come as a 
surprise that the “relations of land- 
lord and tenant’ should be anything 
like that ; certainly in this instance 
the discovery was a little surprising 
to the landlord himself. 

Another townland has to be visited, 
lying well apart from the first, and 
requiring another day for its inspec- 
tion. It is reached through a strip 
of really beautiful country, where the 
course of a stream between hills is 
thickly lined with wood ; and the road 
winding above it through leafy 
avenues, bright even under the gray 
Irish sky, brings one in view of all 
manner of woodland dips and delight- 
ful slopes of coppices where the blue- 
bells grow thick as grass. Once more 
we drive rather vaguely in search of 
the principal tenant. Once more un- 
certainty prevails; it has indeed 
reached the critical point at which the 
driver drops at once his claim to om- 
niscience and his reins, and gets off to 
make inquiries, when a burly peasant- 
like individual comes suddenly upon 
us. His aspect is humorous, albeit 
shabby. ‘ Good-day to yer honour, an’ 
it’s long since yer honour has come to 
the property,” he exclaims, being in 
fact the bailiff duly in wait for our 
appearance. “Shure ye’re the head 
landlord of all,” he says, with a kind 
of rapt enthusiasm on being invited 
to mount the car beside the personage 
himself ; and the landlord feels 
privately abashed (one humbly appeals 
to the more imaginative Radical for 
credence) at finding his own appear- 
ance the object of so profound a satis- 
faction. 

But the look of the townland is 
worth noting before we go further. It 
consists partly of valley, partly of hill- 
side ; the bottom where the stream 
runs, is rich and green, fine pasture, 
arable land bearing oats at least in 
abundance, dotted with small orchards; 
good land naturally and by no means 
wholly depending on “ improvements ” 
for its productiveness. Then, as hap- 
pens frequently in Ireland, a few 
hundred yards ascent up the slope 
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brings one to a:poor and ragged-looking 
soil. Gorse appears plentifully, in 
hedges first, then in broad patches 
straggling over unprofitable corners, 
elbowing out the cultivable fields ; 
what is worse, rock crops out here and 
there through the surface, . betraying 
mere primeval ruggedness just below 
the few inches of thin reluctant soil. 
Above again, if the rock sinks lower, 
it is only to give place to boggy moor- 
land black with peat, covered with 
rank pasture on which a few head of 
cattle may browse, but with small 
profit to themselves, or to any being, 
landlord or tenant, beside. The gray 
bare hillside lying above the farms is, 
in fact, valuable only for the peat 
which of course serves the townland 
for fuel. 

Thus half a mile’s walking at most 
brings one to a region which is the 
antipodes, in the agricultural sense, of 
the place one started from, each dis- 
trict presenting a wholly different set 
of economical conditions and, natur- 
ally, of problems. To this contrast 
add another, that of racial character ; 
for the farms even on this bit of hill- 
side are tenanted by men of two pal- 
pably distinct nationalities, Catholics 
with Irish names on the one side, and 
Protestants with Scotch names on the 
other. A glance at the fields and 
farm-buildings makes the difference 
apparent. Some way up the hillside 
for instance one enters a farm tenanted 
by a Catholic, a term which in Ulster 
stands, broadly speaking, for Irish. 
From the outside the house looks 
rickety and cramped, with low white 
walls sloping at eccentric angles and 
threatening dilapidation. Inside, the 
room is unceiled, the rafters are 
straight above one’s head, and the 
thatch promises only a dubious pro- 
tection from the weather. The floor 
is akind of concrete pavement, spas- 
modically rising and falling with the 
ground beneath it. If the pig is in- 
visible, swarms of young fowl are 
running in and out, and broods of 
yellow turkey-chicks chase one another 
round wooden settles, or waddle un- 
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blamed about the legs of the sheep-dog 
slumbering before the fire of glowing 
peat. With the obscure streak of 
daylight penetrating through the few 
low windows to lose itself in the 
smoky corners of the roof, the whole 
has a kind of Rembrandtesque aspect, 
comfort being clearly sacrificed in- 
voluntarily to the interests of the 
picturesque. The landlord’s mind is 
naturally disturbed at the starveling, 
necessitous look of such a place ; surely 
the tenant of a farm like this has little 
to gain in his struggle against the un- 
kindness of nature. But one’s arrival at 
any given conclusion appears so often 
the signal for the appearance of con- 
trary facts that put it promptly to 
the rout. One goes further up the 
hill, the land becoming naturally poorer 
at every hundred yards. The next 
farm is in the hands of a tenant whose 
name plainly declares him a descend- 
ant of Scottish settlers, or, as people 
say in Ulster, a Protestant. Before 
the trim-built white farmhouse lies a 
garden stocked with abundance of 
currant bushes and wallflower ; a few 
Scotch firs struggling up behind the 
house do their best to give an air of 
warm shelter to the blank situation. 
Inside the house displays all the glam- 
our of the highest respectability, with 
horse-hair arm-chairs in the parlour 
and specimens of the superior type of 
oleograph on the walls ; everything is 
prim, well-dusted, and solid; there is 
even a piano to assert, mutely perhaps, 
the higher interests of cultivation. It 
may be noted that this farm is not 
larger than those on which stand the 
crazy cabins aforesaid in anything like 
the proportion suggested by the con- 
trast ; twice the number of acres per- 
haps for a maximum, and in some in- 
stances of positively worse land, but 
improved and drained by the thrifty 
Scotchman with striking results. 

The farmer himself is a sandy-haired 
man, colourless and unmirthful, with 
most of the expression of his features 
run tocalculation. He is rather nega- 
tively than positively polite, and the 
interval spent in his decent parlour is 


a good deal occupied with ransacking 
one’s brains for something that can be 
said to him. Respectable, trustworthy, 
and thriving as the Ulster Protestant, 
in the fullest development of his type, 
may be, a visit to him suggests the 
reflection that the art of farming in 
these latitudes is barely compatible 
with the merely ornamental arts of 
life. With the unthriving Irish the 
case is singularly different. They 
offer the landlord a wooden settle to 
repose himself on, but with a cordiality 
and grace quite unknown to the sub- 
stantial possessor of arm-chairs. Their 
talk flows with a natural brightness ; 
half Saxon as the landlord must con- 
fess himself at best, his tongue is un- 
loosened with them, and with the sym- 
pathetic Irish smile ready to welcome 
one’s poor efforts it suddenly becomes 
easy to be humorous. If they offer 
whisky, as may happen, it is out of 
pure good fellowship, with no suspi- 
cion of an ulterior object to be gained 
by confusing their visitor’s intellect. 
There is a curiously intense, perhaps 
an unreasoned, feeling about the land- 
lord, which the enemy may if he 
chooses call “ feudal,” without thereby 
detracting from its reality. Ona pre- 
vious visit the present writer was 
greeted by the father of the townland, 
an old man with silver-white hair, who 
advanced extending both hands with 
all the tokens of extreme regard. 
“Shure,” he exclaimed in almost melo. 
dramatic accents, “Shure I never 
thought to see one of the family.” A 
joke evenagainst one’s self still remains 
a joke; there were reasons besides, 
which need not be precisely stated, to 
make the presence of one of the family 
an ideal difficult of realisation ; still it 
is doubtful if the octogenarian in ques- 
tion was himself alive to the pointed 
humour of his remark. It is true that 
on that occasion reductions were de- 
manded, and received ; this time, how- 
ever, no word on the subject was 
breathed, and the old-fashioned senti- 
ment remained the same. It is among 
the aged that it prevails, especially 
among old women who cling to the 
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landlord’s hand with something like a 
passionate devotion, a posture of affairs 
rather disconcerting to a person not 
peculiarly conscious of desert. It is 
more than doubtful if such feelings 
have survived in anything like an 
equal manner with the present gene- 
ration ; in afew years, probably enough, 
the “ critical sense ”’ will be triumphant 
even in Ulster. 

The townland has its black sheep, 
one at least, “an honest man over- 
addicted to whisky,” the landlord is 
warned. Accordingly, on entering 
one of the hillside farms, a more than 
usually inconvenient and smoky habi- 
tation, one meets with a downright 
hostile reception from a middle-aged 
person, with a mottled face and grizzled 
hair tied round with a piratical look- 
ing red handkerchief, who remains 
obstinately seated, uttering speech 
quite the reverse of complimentary. 
Luckily owing to the combined influ- 
ences of dialect and liquor his remarks 
are mainly unintelligible ; but Roddy 
(the short form of his Christian name 
which he commonly goes by) glances 
unutterable things through his mud- 
dled eyes. He seems to fancy that 
the landlord has arrived to claim the 
rent at the point of his umbrella; he 
has grievances about turf-cutting be- 
sides, and his wrath is unassuageable. 
His wife stands meanwhile holding 
him by the shoulder, sorely ashamed 
and naturally displaying a kind of 
stubborn hostility towards the visitor 
who has come to witness the uncouth 
spectacle. At this point of his pro- 
gress the landlord is accompanied by 
a gentleman-farmer who rents the land 
down below in the valley, and is a 
mill-owner besides, and a Justice of 
the Peace, and is consequently an 
object of almost as much veneration 
as the landlord himself. This person- 
age attempts to quiet Roddy’s trucu- 
lence. “He’s not saying anything 
about the rent at all,” he frequently 
explains ; but Roddy in his whisky- 
drenched brain finds it difficult to be- 
lieve that, and the interview is brought 
to a close among hardly subdued growl- 
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ings. As we retreat down the lane 
the Justice moralises. ‘Among the 
Catholics down South,” he says, *‘ two 
or three tenants like Roddy will em- 
broil a whole property, the others 
standing in with them from pure 
neighbourly sentiment.” The landlord, 
it appears, may think himself fortu- 
nate if the result is not a general re- 
fusal of rent, and a consequent stimulus 
to “ remedial legislation.” One indeed 
sees clearly that the emotional forces 
which swell the popularity of a fairly 
harmless landlord may just as easily 
be aroused against him. In Ireland 
after all it is not facts which create 
sentiment, so much as sentiment which 
colours, or conceals the fact. 

Turning about on the hill-top one 
glances over a widely extended hori- 
zon. The treeless hills look bleak and 
gray under clouds through which the 
sun’s rays gleam pale and rare; the 
distant mountains show faintly purple ; 
the brighter greens, where chestnuts 
cluster round some homestead in the 
valley, are subdued now and merged 
in the prevailing quietude of the land- 
scape. As the bare uplands meet the 
clear gray clouded sky, the whole 
sweep of the country comes to wear a 
look of sadness, Like the race in- 
deed, the country has its playful 
sparkling moments and its winning 
smile; but the ground-tone of it is 
mournful, and one seems to catch its 
significance best when some wider ex- 
panse of it communicates its touch of 
subdued pathos and, as it were, the 
note of resignation that pervades it. 
It is of the North of course that one 
is speaking ; it may be however that 
the secret of the whole country, and 
of the Irish race as well, is latent in this 
aspect of the Donegal landscape. This 
is Ulster, indeed, but how Irish! One 
fancies that Ulster after all has felt 
the Celtic charm, and has contrived 
to become almost Hibernian, until one 
finds the people expressing their an- 
tagonism to the South, to Home Rule, 
for example, in phrases that have all 
the ring of Irish reasoning. “ It would 
bring devastation in the country, 
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sorr,” they exclaim, speaking of the 
great remedial measure ; or else, “ If 
the Catholics had Home Rule they 
would turn us all out of the country, 
sorr,”—vaticinations that surely be- 
tray a quite Celtic imagination. 
Pressed for some concrete explanation 
they fall back vaguely on the danger 
of the Catholic Church being estab- 
lished, discoursing of that prospect 
in a strain of indefinite alarm that 
somehow inevitably suggests the fifth 
of November. But it is hard to in- 
duce an Irishman, or an Ul]sterman, 
to explain himself: he invariably pre- 
fers to change the conversation ; and 
if so much may be said of the re- 
peated dangers of Home Rule, the 
case is probably much the same with 
the public conception of its benefits. 
Another incident throws a curious 
side-light on the religious difficulty. 
The last house reached is that of the 
bailiff, who rents a few acres of land 
besides pursuing the trade of black- 
smith, which, even in combination 
with his official duties, can hardly 
make him wealthy. His cottage in 
fact is crazier and dingier than any 
other on the property. Nevertheless 
he loyally produces whisky (to be 
drunk neat in wine-glasses) for the 
landlord’s refreshment, and his ardent 
hospitality sweeps away one’s pru- 
dence. But the most striking feature 
of the visit is brought out by a more 
serious circumstance. The _bailiff’s 
wife is lying ill, has indeed long been 
bed-ridden. Poor soul! the face of a 
fresh visitor is something to her ; and 
the Justice, who still accompanies us, 
and is besides an Elder of the Presby- 
terian body, feels himself called upon 
in a simple primitive fashion to say a 
few words of the nature of religious 
consolation. He comments on the 
providential character of affliction and 
duly cites his texts; what is strange 
however is that the bailiff, who listens 
with marked edification and produces 
his good words tersely and unaffectedly 
in his turn, is a Catholic himself. 
And so the dialogue goes on between 
Catholic and Protestant for some five 


minutes perhaps, each, if one may so 
phrase it without irreverence, capping 
the other’s pious sentiments with one 
or more drawn from the same _per- 
petual source. The sentences they 
pronounce are doctrinal enough, yet 
they utter them without any allusion 
to, without indeed any perceptible 
sense of, the sectarian difference be- 
tween them ; and one is left to wonder 
whether controversy has ever pene- 
trated deeply into the healthy neigh- 
bourly quiet of a country-side like 
this. 

Even in this age of so much writing 
and discussion, it still apparently 
remains true that experience is the 
sole mother of wisdom. Summing up 
his personal experiences, the landlord 
confesses himself somewhat perplexed 
at the curious difference between the 
fact itself, revealed in actual plodding 
from farm to farm, and the general 
tenor of public discussion about the 
fact. Possibly it is only the grievances 
of tenant-farmers that find their way 
into print. Who after much reading 
of newspapers would expect to find 
anything in the Irish fields except 
“agrarian problems’ and seething 
discontent? ,The division of this 
particular country returns a Home 
Rule member to Westminster, and 
our “collective wisdom” no doubt 
draws its inferences with sagacity. 
But one circumstance goes a long way 
to account for the favourable reception 
accorded to the small Jandlord who 
has put these jottings on paper. The 
rents on this property had not been 
raised during a period of some sixty 
years ; and the greater, perhaps the 
most well-fourded grievance, of the 
Irish tenant-farmer is that an increase 
of rent constitutes an appropriation 
by the landlord of the tenant’s own 
improvements. An improvement is 
effected, the value of the land rises, 
and the rent with it. Curiously 
enough, after all that has been heard 
of remedial legislation, the Land Com- 
mission fixes its rents on this perfectly 
unjustifiable basis, and regards two- 
thirds, or perhaps even three-fourths, 
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of the value of. the tenant’s improve- 
ments as legally belonging to the 
landlord. Of course in one sense the 
tenant’s argument is one-sided. He 
affirms that his improvements, drain- 
ing for example, have made the land, 
whereas it may more fairly be con- 
tended that they have merely set free 
the capabilities of production that 
were naturally latent in it. 1t is an 
argument that offers a singular parallel 
to the dogma so frequently in the 
mouths of those who profess them- 
selves the working-men’s champions, 
that, whatever pre-existent conditions 
labour may require, the man who 
actually works, or makes a thing with 
his hands, is the only person entitled 
to enjoy it; an argument that in 
future years their own labourers may 
perhaps turn against themselves, to 
the gasping astonishment of the 
tenant-farmer. Meanwhile the popu- 
lar landlord in Ireland is the man 
who, not having raised his rents in 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant, 
cannot reasonably be said to have 
appropriated to himself the fruits of 
any man’s labour. Yet even he will 
occasionally hear something of the 
improvements effected by his tenant’s 
grandfather. 

But all arguments and clashing of 
interests set aside, it remains true that 
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a visit to Ireland isa singularly pleas- 
ant experience even to an absentee 
landlord ; perhaps, paradox as it seems, 
to that well-abused person more than 
to another. Whether it is true that 
a leisured class is merely an assemblage 
of parasites, or otherwise, the people 
are undoubtedly glad to see you. With 
all the advantages of the Purchase 
Act before their eyes, it looks at mo- 
ments as if they actually preferred to 
have a landlord. Curiously enough it 
appears, in this individual case at least, 
to be the wealthier men who are dis- 
contented ; the feudal sentiment has a 
comparatively small place in their com- 
position, and being men of substance, 
they take it hard that the times do 
not permit of their making money. 
The smaller tenant has no idea of 
making money; simply to ‘make a 
living is enough for him, and if he 
would probably remain chilly to- 
wards a landlord speaking to him from 
the aristocratic elevation of a dog- 
cart, he is genuinely and warmly 
interested in one who approaches him 
in a human and unstilted fashion. If 
you ride out on your own wheels to 
inspect the property, the tenants will 
probably talk to you of reductions. 
Walk out to see them, and they will 
drive you back with enthusiasm. 
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Ir words, 2° Trench said long ago, 
are fossil history, there is an extra- 
ordinary significance in the multi- 
plicity of meanings attached to the 
word philosophy in the last years of 
the eighteenth century in France. 
“You will think the sentiments of 
the philosophers very odd state-news,” 
writes Horace Walpole from Paris in 
1765. “But do you know who the 
philosophers are? In the first place, 
the term includes almost every one ; in 
the next, it means men who, avowing 
war against popery, aim, many of 
them, at the subversion of all re- 
ligion, and still many more at the 
destruction of the regal power.” 

The definition is not scientific ; yet, 
read by the light of 1793, it seems 
fairly adequate. The philosophers 
themselves, however, would scarcely 
have accepted it. They posed only as 
men who would submit all questions 
of morals, politics, and religion to the 
test of reason and natural instinct, 
rather than of authority and revela- 
tion. But their philosophy was not 
the nymph of the solitudes, but of the 
salon, the coffee-house, and the mess- 
room. The dilemma that ensued was 
an ancient one; the test of reason 
was of varying value in such a world 
of unreason. It was applied with 
very different results by the scientific 
and by a society which played at being 
intellectual ; by the fine lady, who 
added a piquancy to her toilet by 
pondering over the last volume of 
Rousseau and Voltaire between the 
powder and the patches ; by the fine 
gentleman untrained in politics and 
all the practical arts of life; by the 
young enthusiast, wearied of too much 
civilisation, eager for action, and con- 

* demned to inglorious ease. The phil- 
osophers found themselves in strange 


company and confronted with unex- 
pected issues. It is well known that 
those who survived to see the out- 
break of the Revolution were as much 
taken by surprise as the less en- 
lightened public. Yet they were 
accused of having deliberately con- 
spired to produce it. The conspiracy, 
it was said, originated in the salon of 
the Baron d’Holbach, and was _pro- 
moted by such men as Grimm, La 
Harpe, and Lamoignon. It is easy to 
be wise now and to realise how im- 
possible it was that such a stupendous 
upheaval could have been caused by 
the conspiracy of a clique; but at the 
time the accusation was considered of 
sufficient importance to be seriously 
refuted, and only the development of 
events was to show the true character 
and extent of the influence of the 
philosophical doctrines upon a society 
sated with luxury and inaction, and 
upon a starving and exasperated 
people. 

It is the social history of these 
opinions which makes the interest of 
the life of Madame du Deffand; the 
curious spectacle of a _ revolution 
wrought in thought and opinion long 
before it was translated into action ; 
of an intellectual and pleasure-loving 
society anticipating in theory almost 
every revolutionary movement, and 
fearlessly invoking the spirits which 
were afterwards to take such mon- 
strous shapes. 

“Your Espinasses, Geoffrins, Deff- 
ands play their part too,” says Carlyle 
in his cumbrous phrase ; “there shall 
in all senses be not only philosophers, 
but philosophesses.” One of her own 
countrymen says more gracefully that 
Madame du Deffand is the most 
characteristic figure in French society 
from the days of the Regency to the 
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first years of Louis the Sixteenth ; and 
indeed she seems to intensify in her 
own person the brilliancy, the restless- 
ness, the intellectual curiosity, the 
devouring ennui of her world. It was 
her fate to live in a society in fer- 
mentation, “incredibly active in 
mind” ; to have been touched in her 
youth with the pitch of its defilement ; 
and in her old age to preach in spite 
of herself, from her cynie’s tub, on 
the vanity of the world, although, 
poor woman, she hated sermons, and 
made a stipulation even on her death- 
bed to be spared them. “ M. le Curé,” 
she says, when he comes for her last 
confession, “ you shall really have no 
cause to complain of me, but do let me 
beg you to spare me three things, 
questions, arguments, and sermons.” 
In the span of her eighty years 
Madame du Deffand had witnessed 
great changes. She had seen the 


gloom of the last days of Louis the 
Fourteenth, the wild excesses of the 
Regency, and she lived to hear with 
unheeding ears the first mutterings of 


the Revolution. Without decided 
beauty, she had yet contrived to sub- 
jugate princes and philosophers by her 
wit and her brilliant eyes. But her 
greatest social triumphs were won 
when she was old and blind. It was 
in the last twenty-seven years of her 
life, in her rooms in the Convent St. 
Joseph, Rue St. Dominique, that she 
gathered round her “ tub of Diogenes,” 
as She loved to call her high-backed 
chair, foreign princes, ambassadors, 
ministers, encyclopedists, all that were 
worth knowing in Paris in the last 
quarter of a century before the Revo- 
lution. 

At the age of seventy she conceived 
a passionate fondness for Horace 
Walpole, and in the intervals of his 
visits corresponded with him from 
1766 till almost the day of her death 
in 1780. During that time she kept 
him so thoroughly informed of French 
affairs, that when, at the time of the 
disgrace of the Duc de Choiseul, with 
whom she was intimately connected, 
Walpole’s rooms in Arlington Street 
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were mysteriously ransacked of papers, 
it was generally supposed that the 
thieves were agents of the French 
government. Madame du Deffand’s 
letters, however, survived that dis- 
aster, and have preserved, as all lovers 
of such literature know, an extra- 
ordinary picture of the last years of 
the Ancien Régime. Side by side with 
this, they have the minor interest of 
an epistolary drama, in which Walpole 
plays the ungrateful part of Madame 
de Grignan, and Madame du Deffand 
that of Madame de Sévigné with a 
difference. The plight of the un- 
demonstrative Englishman, thus posed 
as a reluctant idol, is sometimes not a 
little ridiculous, and that of his dis- 
appointed worshipper not a little pain- 
ful ; yet the most sympathetic portrait 
we have of this curious product of 
French civilisation is from Walpole’s 
pen. 


Madame du Deffand [he writes to Gray 
in 1766] is now very old, and stone-blind, 
but retains all the vivacity, wit, memory, 
judgment, passions and agreeableness of 
her youth. She goes to operas, plays, 
suppers and Versailles; gives dinners 
twice a week, has everything new read to 
her, makes new songs and epigrams very 
admirably, and remembers every one that 
has been made these fourscore years ; cor- 
responds with Voltaire, dictates letters to 
him, contradicts him, is no bigot to him, 
or to any one else, and laughs both at the 
clergy and philosophers. In a dispute, 
into which she easily falls, she is very 
warm, and yet scarce ever in the wrong ; 
her judgment on every subject is as just 
as possible ; on every point of conduct as 
wrong as possible, for she is all love and 
hatred, passionate for her friends to en- 
thusiasm, still anxious to be loved,—I 
don’t mean by lovers—and a vehement 
enemy but openly. Affectionate as Madame 
de Sévigné she has none of her prejudices, 
but a more universal taste ; she humbles 
the learned, sets to right their disciples, 
and finds conversation for everybody. As 
she can have no amusement but conversa- 
tion, the least solitude or ennui is insup- 

ortable to her: with the most delicate 
rame in the world her spirits hurry her 
through a life of fatigue that would kill 
me if I were to stay here. If we return 
by one in the morning from suppers in 
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the country, she proposes driving to the 
Boulevard, or the Foire, because it is too 
early to go to bed. 


In the memoirs of her own country- 
men Madame du Deffand is a familiar 
figure, but their treatment of her is 
not so uniformly sympathetic. It is 
perhaps a little like that she was 
accused of applying to her own friends. 
“Madame du Deffand,” says M. 
Thomas, “reminds me of an ingenu- 
ous speech of a doctor I once knew. 
‘ My friend fell ill; I doctored him ; 
he died ; I dissected him.’” For dis- 
section was the vogue; it was 
natural in a people living so incessantly 
in society. The memoirs and corre- 
spondence of those days are full of 
portraits (often extremely insipid), and 
they were the constant amusement 
of fashionable wits. The tendency 
took its most morbid form in the Con- 
fessions of Jean Jacques Rousseau ; 
but this love of analysis, of going 
back to first principles and first ex- 
periences of the senses, was the key- 
note of much of the literature, as well 
as the science of France in the eight- 
eenth century. It would seem that 
the condition of society was so mortal, 
that it must brood upon its own 
symptoms and analyse every sensa- 
tion, if so it might find out what ailed 
it. Whenever we can penetrate be- 
hind the gaiety and talk, the ceaseless 
stir of pleasure, it is the same story ; 
a restless retrospection, a craving to 
solve somehow the miserable mystery 
of humanity, to find some foothold in 
the bottomless pit of the unknown, 
lies behind this brilliant social life of 
which we hear so much. It drove 
men, who had thrown off every form 
of ancient belief and custom as an in- 
tolerable burden, to the mystical doc- 
trines of Swedenborg or St. Martin, 
to dreams of the possibility of com- 
munication between men and spirits, 
of the universal efficacy of the animal 
magnetism of Mesmer, or of the in- 
fallibility of the utterances of som- 
nambulism. “France,” says M. de 
Ségur, who lived through so many 
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stages of the revolutionary fever, “ was 
in those last years visibly tormented 
with that restlessness, that uneasi- 
ness, that extravagance of feeling, 
which precedes great moral and po- 
litical crises.” 

The salons, which had been the 
centres of intellectual life since the 
days of Louis the Fourteenth, took 
the fever seriously. They were seized 
with a passion for philosophy, for 
philanthropy, for all the whims which 
were taking shape in the storm-laden 
air of those days before the flood. 
They embraced the deism of Voltaire, 
the materialism of Diderot and 
D’Holbach, the pure atheism of 
Helvetius ; or they dreamed with 
Rousseau and St. Pierre of a reno- 
vated humanity yielding to every im- 
pulse of nature, and by that means 
returning to its pristine innocence. 
It is not only Walpole who grumbles 
that the French were no longer the 
same people, that they had lost their 
vivacity, and were for ever discussing. 
“They talk philosophy at balls,” 
says Ségur again, “and moral science 
in boudoirs.”’ These people of quality, 
““who know everything without the 
trouble of léarning,” established clubs 
for the study of natural science ; they 
attended the most learned discussions 
at the Academies ; one marquise goes 
to see dissections performed ; another 
dissects with her own hands. 

And philosophy was quite ready to 
meet them half-way. The most serious 
scientific works were dedicated to 
women, and some of the profoundest 
speculations in the imaginary dia- 
logues of Voltaire and Diderot were 
put into the mouth of the marquis 
or the maréchale. It was a part of 
the philosophic faith that the methods 
by which scientific truth might be 
attained were so obvious, so clear to 
the most uniastructed understanding, 
that, given the facts, no more trouble 
was needed than the power to follow 
out the successive links of an argu- 
ment. Even women, it was said, 


might thus be made to understand its 
mysteries. The deepest subjects were 
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discussed not only in the salons fre- 
quented by the encyclopedists, but in 
those presided over by women. It 
was natural that under such an in- 
fluence the expression of the thought, 
the art of style, should become of 
supreme importance. “Pour faire 
passer ‘L’ Esprit des Lois’ Montesquieu 
faisait de l’esprit sur les lois,” says 
Madame du Deffand. As a result, 
the man of science in France could 
not be the mere student, the line of 
demarcation between the literary and 
the scientific man ceased to exist. 
Voltaire makes scientific experiments 
with the prism of Newton and the 
thermometer of Réaumur ; he sends 
pamphlets to the Academy of Science 
on the Measure of Motive Force and 
the Nature and Propagation of Heat. 
The mathematician D’Alembert writes 
upon elocution, the naturalist Buffon 
upon style, the psychologist Condillac 
on the art of writing; and men of 
science, morals, politics, each and all 
had the habit of writing, speaking, 
and thinking before a fashionable 
audience. Philosophy popularised it- 
self for society, and in return society 
had a passion, not only for philosophy, 
but for philosophers. When Hume 
was in Paris, as secretary to the em- 
bassy of Lord Hertford, “no lady’s 
toilet was complete without him,” and 
the “ peasant of the Danube” became 
the rage, in spite of his homely man- 
ners and bad French. Every lady of 
quality must have her “tame author 
(auteur du logis).” Madame Necker 
has Gibbon, Marmontel, and Thomas 
in her train ; the Duchesse de Choiseul 
has Abbé Barthélemi ; D’Alembert 
was for a long time the constant com- 
panion of Madame du _  Deffand ; 
Madame du Chatelet, “the divine 
Emily,” triumphantly enthrals Vol- 
taire. 

With the applause of such allies, 
society was gaily content to turn the 
weapons of philosophy against the 
fabric and foundation of its own 
existence. Above all, the “great 
souls” of the young generation gloried 
in the friendship of the plebeian 
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philosophers. ‘They preferred a word 
of praise from Diderot or D’ Alembert 
to the most marked favour of a 
prince.” It was for them that the 
earlier watchword, “ Liberty, Equality, 
Humanity,” was coined. ‘The spirit 
of Equality had struck deep roots 
among the nobility long before it 
reached the Third Estate,” says Ségur. 
Literary titles in some instances took 
precedence of those of the nobility, 
and literary men, even of the second 
and third grade, were treated with 
infinitely more distinction than a 
provincial noble could hope to win in 
the salons of Paris. With this excep- 
tion, the wide division between the 
middle class and the nobles remained 
unbridged ; but among themselves the 
sole pre-eminence recognised by the 
nobility was the ancient right of the 
Peers to seats in the Parliament and 
to the honours of the Louvre, while 
duchesses claimed the tabouret, the 
privilege of a seat in the presence of 
Royalty. In all other respects, a 
perfect ceremonial equality was ob- 
served. The state-ball on the occasion 
of the marriage of the Dauphin was 
the signal for a kind of social revolt, 
because, as the Princess Charlotte of 
Lorraine was to open the ball, the 
bride was suspected of wishing to 
establish the precedence of the House 
of Lorraine. Thus the first mortitfica- 
tion that the unhappy Marie Antoinette 
was to suffer on French soil, was at 
the hands of the nobility; for the 
resistance on this point was so ob- 
stinate that it had finally to be con- 
ceded, that, though the Princess should 
open the ball, it should be solely on 
account of her relationship with the 
Dauphiness, and should not be con- 
sidered as a precedent for the future. 
On the whole, however, it was this 
very spirit of equality which made 
Paris so attractive to foreigners. At 
no other capital does there seem to 
have been so much ease, such an 
absence of the constraint which comes 
from social assumption, as at Paris 
during the last decade before the 
Revolution. Walpole notices a marked 
Q 2 
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difference in the reception given to 
strangers in his later visits to Paris. 
At this time there was a craze for 
English fashions and the English 
Constitution: the philosophers had 
introduced the English philosophy ; 
and society was substituting with 
enthusiasm the comparative simplicity 
of the English dress for the imposing 
costumes of the French Court, and the 
wild nature of an English garden for 
formal alleys and trimmed trees. The 
communication between London and 
Paris became incessant, for the 
“French disease,” as the newspapers 
called it, had quite as strong a hold 
upon English society, and the pros- 
perity of the country round Boulogne 
was attributed to the incessant passage 
of English milords. 

This was the whimsical aspect of a 
deeply-rooted influence. “If any- 
thing,” says Ségur, “could sharpen 
our burning impatience for the reign 
of liberty and tolerance, it was the 
comparison of our present situation 
with that of the English. Montesquieu 
had opened our eyes to the advantages 
of the British institutions ; the brilliant 
but frivolous life of our nobility, both 
at Court and in Paris, could not 
satisfy our self-respect, when we 
thought of the dignity and independ- 
ence, the useful and important ex- 
istence of a Peer of England, of a 
Member of the House of Commons, 
and of the calm and proud liberty of 
all the citizens of Great Britain.” 

The part taken by the philosophical 
party in foreign politics is a curious 
page in the history of their opinions. 
But there were some aspects of this 
drawing-room philosophy which more 
nearly affected the life of Madame du 
Deffand. While still a child at her 
convent, beautiful, piquant, and witty, 
she found it impossible, even at the 
age of ten, to understand religion. 
Those were the last years of Louis the 
Fourteenth, when such doubts were 
already in the air, when the reaction 
had set in from the enforced austeri- 
ties which a remorseful King was prac- 
tising by proxy on an unwilling Court. 


The seventeenth century had been a 
century of devotion; the eighteenth 
began with infidelity, and Mademoi- 
selle de Vichy-Chamrond in the re- 
cesses of her convent faithfully re- 
flected its spirit. The great Massillon 
was sent to reason with her; and, 
says Madame du Deffand, in a letter 
to Voltaire in 1765: “My spirit 
shrank before his. Yet I did not 
yield to his reasons, but to the impos- 
ing personality of the reasoner.” She 
was never in fact convinced, but the 
only apparent alternative was sub- 
mission to a Church which still per- 
secuted heretics and the scepticism of 
some of whose prelates was notorious. 
The demand upon her stock of faith 
was too great; her reason revolted 
against its accepted superstitions ; she 
lapsed into that green-sickness of the 
soul, an incapacity to form an opinion. 
“T suffer my mind to float in a very 
limbo of indecision,” she says. “‘ Doubt 
appears to me so natural that I dare 
not dispute an assertion for fear I 
should in my turn be tempted to 
assert.” Madame de Genlis, who knew 
her only in her old age, thought her 
unworthy even to be called a sceptic, 
since she had never taken the trouble 
to study any religious question pro- 
foundly. 

The infidelity which was the fashion 
in society was of much the same cha- 
racter. ‘*‘ Don’t fancy,” says Walpole, 
“that persons of quality,—the men 
at least—are atheists. Happily for 
them, poor souls, they are not capable 
of pushing argument so far. But 
they assent to a great many enor- 
mities because it is the fashion, and 
they don’t know how to refute them.” 
For the materialists had decreed that 
in the processes of nature there was 
no exterior directing force, but only 
an interior developing force; and in 
obedience to their impulse society had 
agreed to abolish Providence long 
before the goddess of Reason was en- 
throned on the altar of Notre Dame. 
“ The vision is dispelled,” writes Wal- 
pole with a curious prophetic instinct. 
“The want of fervour in the religious, 
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the solitude that one knows proceeds 
from contempt, not contemplation, 
make the churches and convents ap- 
pear like abandoned theatres, destined 
to destruction. The monks trot about 
as if they had not long to stay there, 
and what used to be holy gloom is 
now but dirt and darkness.” 

For her part, Madame du Deffand, 
with her usual sense of the fitness of 
things, never paraded her incredulity 
in a society which considered it a 
mark of advanced thought to be 
atheist. It is her letters which are 
full from end to end of what Grimm 
calls “that dumb disquiet which is 
agitating men’s minds, a phenomenon 
characteristic of our times.” She pro- 
fesses to adore philosophy, yet is for- 
ever falling foul of the philosophers. 
One boasts in her presence of having 
destroyed a whole forest of prejudices ; 
“And so,”’ she says, “you bring us 
all these siily tales instead.” She 
calls them the “livery servants of 
Voltaire.” “Never were men,” she 


writes to him, “less philosophical, less 
tolerant ; they crush all those who do 


not cringe to them; they preach 
equality because they love to domi- 
nate; they believe themselves to be 
the very first men in the world, be- 
cause they think what every one else 
thinks, who tiiink at all.’’ At another 
time she sends Voltaire a letter from 
the President Hénault, with words 
that show how she is haunted with the 
horrors of a godless universe. ‘Ah! 
at least Heathenism had one resource. 
Pandora would have left us Hope at 
the bottom of her box ; she was hidden 
under all the evils as if kept back to 
make up for them. But we, a thou- 
sand times more barbarous, we destroy 
all, and have saved only the miseries 
of life. We have destroyed spiritu- 
ality ; the universe is nothing now 
but senseless matter formed by chance. 
Nothing speaks to us, nothing hears 
us ; we are surrounded by the ruins of 
a world.” “ And you, M. de Voltaire,” 
she adds, “ declared lover of truth, tell 
me honestly, have you found her? 
You have been frightening and de- 
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stroying error, but what have you put 
in its place? Is there anything real? 
Is not everything an illusion?”” With 
one breath she is mocking at the deism 
of Voltaire, with the next she is wish- 
ing with pathetic inconsequence that 
she were religious, “ the happiest con- 
dition,” she says, “which seems to 
me possible in the world.” And she 
tells Walpole, who has more sympathy 
with that point of view than most of 
her correspondents, that she means to 
have recourse to the practices of reli- 
gion, in the hope of finding in them 
“some consolation, or at least a 
remedy for ennui.” 

The terror of the future for ever 
haunts the brilliant little French- 
woman. “As for me,” she says over 
and over again, “I have but one feel- 
ing, one grief, one misfortune, and 
that is the misery of having been born. 
There is no part that one might play 
on the theatre of the world which I 
should prefer to extinction ; and yet, 
inconsistent as it may seem, if I could 
receive the most conclusive evidence 
that I must suffer it, I should not the 
less dread death.”’ It is the skeleton, 
the corpse at her feast, which comes 
in like that ghastly intruder of 
which some one tells us in the 
“Correspondence of Madame Mére du 
Régent.”” Everywhere they were 
dancing, at the theatre, in the town, 
at Court. But for a moment these 
pleasures were interrupted by an un- 
expected scene. It was at a masked 
ball; there came in six masks, two 
carrying torches, the others a litter on 
which lay a man with a mask and 
domino ; they put down the litter in 
the middle of the room and went out. 
Immediately the gay crowd surrounded 
the masked figure upon the litter and 
begged him to dance, but he made no 
reply. They snatched off his mask, 
and behold it was a corpse! “The 
horrible jest,” adds the chronicler, 
“stopped only for a moment the mad 
rush for pleasure.” But that was in the 
days of the Regency, and the world 
grew more sober. Yet still the grim 
dance of Death threads its way amidst 
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those perfumed and powdered figures. 
The Marquis d’Argenson tells the 
story, in his Memoirs, of Madame du 
Prie, who had been an associate, if 
not a friend of Madame du Deffand. 
For two years she governed France in 
governing the Duc de Bourbon, Louis 
the Fifteenth’s first minister after the 
death of the Regent. At the end of 
that time they were both disgraced, 
and she exiled to Courbe Epine in 
Normandy. ‘Then she took the reso- 
lution to poison herself in such a 
month, on such a day, at such an hour. 
She announced her death, as a pro- 
phecy, but none believed her, for she 
was always full of gaiety, and one 
could not suspect it to be assumed, for 
she seemed incapable of sustaining a 
part so long. But with a foolish 
vanity, she wished to make herself 
renowned by her death, by following 
what we called the ‘ English fashion’ 
of suicide. Meantime she held high 
festival at Courbe Epine. People from 
Court [and among them Madame du 
Deffand | came there, and they danced 
and dined and played comedies. She 
herself appeared upon the stage two 
days before her voluntary death, and 
recited three hundred lines with as 
much feeling and as accurate a memory 
as if she were perfectly happy.” Then 
at the very hour she had fixed she dies 
in tortures by a virulent poison. ‘‘ It 
makes one think,” says D’Argenson, 
“of those compacts with the devil, 
who comes at the appointed moment 
to wring his votary’s neck.” 

It is not only in these high quarters 
that philosophy has such unexpected 
issues. Two private soldiers kill 
themselves in an inn at St. Denis, 
after dining together, and leave a 
curious document, showing their ‘‘ per- 
fectly reasonable and_ philosophical 
motives” for taking their own lives. 
“This is perhaps an example of what 
a too daring philosophy may do to 
ill-regulated and partially taught 
minds,” says Grimm. 

Madame du Deffand’s anticipations 
of a too daring philosophy had been 
preluded after the not uncommon 


fashion of those times. Her marriage 
was a failure; one in which, as she 
says, “ everything was perfectly suit- 
able, except the dispositions of the 
people concerned, which did not agree 
in the least.” It seems that ennui, 
which she calls the cause of all her 
faults, had been the chief reason of 
her separation from her husband, 
and perhaps also of her proposal to 
him, a few years later, that he should 
return to her. The proposal was ac- 
cepted with alacrity, but the second 
attempt was not more successful than 
the first. For six weeks, according to 
her friend, Mademoiselle Aissé, it 
was the most charming friendship in 
the world. At the end of that time, 
she became bored to extinction, and 
took an extraordinary aversion to her 
husband. She was not actively dis- 
agreeable, but assumed such an air 
of desperation and melancholy, that 
her husband decided to return to his 
father. 

Then followed a time which must 
remain unchronicled. ‘“ Without any 
deliberate system, she pursued a line 
of conduct which was extremely 
philosophical,’? says Madame de Gen- 
lis, using the word in one of its many 
accepted senses. But her world was 
one in which almost everything was 
forgiven to wit and distinction such 
as hers ; and as soon as she had estab- 
lished herself in the Convent St. 
Joseph, she began to make her mark 
in Parisian society. In the midst of 
an apparently brilliant success, sur- 
rounded by friends, she suddenly felt 
herself solitary and melancholy, and 
one fine day deserted Paris, made a 
descent upon her brother the Comte 
de Vichy in Burgundy, and resolved 
to bury herself for ever in the coun- 
try. Her friends in Paris remon- 
strated, and some of their letters 
are curious reading. “You are 
moping yourself to death,” writes 
D’Alembert, “and why? Why are 
you afraid of coming back? With 
your wit and your income, can you 
possibly want for acquaintances here 4 
I don’t speak of friends: I know how 
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rare that commodity is; but witha 
good supper, one can get all one wants 
and can, if one likes, laugh at one’s 
guests afterwards.” 

This high-minded advice does not 
seem to have been immediately fol- 
lowed. Twice with despairing rest- 
lessness Madame du Deffand changed 
her abode, but provincial life was 
impossible to her ; and in 1753 she is 
again in Paris, having persuaded 
Mademoiselle |’Espinasse to follow 
her and to form a part of her house- 
hold as reader and companion. Her 
connection with that remarkable per- 
son lasted ten years ; their separation 
divided all that society into two 
camps. The most curious part of 
their quarrel was the sensation it 
created. In the minor annals of the 
Ancien Régime it becomes an affair of 
quite wide-spread importance. It was 
the signal for the desertion of almost 
all the Encyclopédists who had fre- 
quented Madame du Deffand’s house, 
which had hitherto been their meet- 
ing-place with people of high rank 
and philosophical tendencies. The 
only friends, however, whom she 
actually lost were D’Alembert, Tur- 
got, and Marmontel, who were fervent 
partisans of Mademoiselle |’Espinasse. 
Her sole crime, according to them, 
was in being too charming. Quarrels 
are apt to be dull reading, but M. 
Thiers, in his preface to Madame du 
Deffand’s correspondence with Horace 
Walpole, makes this one of some im- 
portance. He imputes to it almost 
entirely her dislike for the philoso- 
phers. He seems anxious to account 
for so unreasonable an aversion in so 
intelligent a person. But in 1760, 
four years before the separation of 
the ill-assorted friends, . Voltaire is 
accusing Madame du Deffand of being 
the enemy of the Encyclopedists ; and 
it would be easy to quote much pun- 
gent abuse of them in her early 
letters. The truth is, her attitude 
towards them was founded upon 
something deeper than feminine spite, 
though M. Thiers is ready to accept 
that simple explanation. 

Madame du Deffandbelonged essenti- 
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ally to the Ancien Régime. Her tone 
is that of the age that was passing, not 
that which was to come; and that older 
generation was antagonistic to the new 
philosophy, some from disgust at the 
character of its professors, others from 
the instinct of an enlightened selfish- 
ness. Madame du Deffand’s interest in 
it was purely intellectual. She had no 
share in the growing tendency towards 
philanthropy. There is not the smallest 
trace in her letters of any sort of 
sympathy for the poorer classes of 
society ; for her, they may be said not 
to have existed. “I hate the people,” 
she says somewhere to Walpole ; but 
that was a passing whim. More truly 
it may be said that they were a part of 
the universe lying outside her range of 
vision. She had therefore no common 
ground with the philosophers in their 
nobler sympathies, in their enthusiasm 
for humanity, and their ideal of a 
perfect commonwealth. But she was 
shrewd enough and cynical enough to 
see the flaws in their theories of liberty 
and equality, and sincere enough to 
be wearied with the hollow enthu- 
siasms of this fashionable philosophy. 
She resented with a keen sense of their 
incongruity from men who recognised 
but few restraints in their own con- 
duct, “ these fine speeches about good 
and evil, the origin of the passions, of 
prejudices, of morality, and such rig- 
maroles, with which these good people 
fill the journals and libraries, with the 
object of teaching us all what virtue 
is!” 

It is not only that her sympathies 
are too narrow to apprehend the wider 
issues and inevitable results of the 
movement; but her keen and fastidi- 
ous intelligence is revolted by paradox 
and sophistry, by exaggerated senti- 
ment and impracticable theories. 
Above all, she must be amused, and 
the “livery servants” of Voltaire do 
not amuse her. But so long as Voltaire 
will supply her with witty pamphlets, 
it matters little enough what sacred 
relics he may be destroying. It is this 
incurable lack of intellectual earnest- 
ness which makes her grasp of the 
political situation so insufficient, just 
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as it paralyses her apprehension of 
religion. She sees with lightning- 
glance a false analogy, an irrelevant 
argument, an absurd conclusion ; but 
to disentangle a truth from its swath- 
ings of error, to recognise the ideal 
struggling to free itself from a cor- 
rupting mass of materialism, is im- 
possible to her. 

“ What makes you fancy that I hate 
philosophy?” she asks Voltaire. 
“Though it is useless enough, I adore 
it, but I object to its being disguised 
in empty paradox and sophistry. I 
want it as you give it us, closely 
following in the footsteps of nature, 
destroying systems, confirming us in 
doubt, and making us less liable to 
error, yet without giving us the false 
hopes of attaining truth.” 

There is something sinister in this 
“Sibyl of the convent St. Joseph” for 
ever uttering her cynical despair of all 
things in heaven and earth. She 
seems the very high-priestess of the 
captious spirit which possessed that 
whole society ; that essentially French 
art of casting stones, by which public 
opinion was employed in destroying 
every form of prejudice in morals, 
religion, and politics. “It was those 
accursed carpings of the French people 
against Louis the Fifteenth which 
brought Louis the Sixteenth to the 
scaffold,” writes the Prince de Ligne, 
who could remember the days before 
the Revolution. ‘It was the fashion 
to resist ; people hurried to wait upon 
the Duc de Choiseul at the very first 
posting station, when he was on his 
way to exile ; they went in crowds to 
Chanteloup.” It was round these 
latter events that the whole political 
interest of Madame du Deffand’s life 
centred. For twenty years she corre- 
sponded with the Duchesse de Choiseul ; 
and when their exile began in 1770, 
this correspondence becomes a kind of 
secret history of the opposition until 
the early years of Louis the Sixteenth. 

It is full, as are her letters to Wal- 
pole, of the ‘little libels ” which were 
handed about, the little shafts of satire 
which seem now such curiously feeble 
weapons. Yet Maurepas had been 


exiled for five and twenty years and 
Marmontel sent to the Bastille for lines 
quite as inadequate as this parody on 
the King’s letter to the revolted 
Princes of the Blood: 


Ne venez point ici, mon cousin, 

C’est mon ordre supréme ; 

Et cites & mes autres cousins 

Quwils en fassent de méme, mon cousin. 

Sur ce, je prie Dieu, qu'il vous ait, mon 
cousin, 

En sa sainte et digne garde. 


The final exile of the Parliament of 
Paris was consummated in 1771 by 
an inundation of lettres de cachet; and 
soon Madame du Deffand is writing 
to the Duchesse de Choiseul a story of 
the ridiculous shifts to which the 
Court had recourse to find respectable 
members for the new Conseils Supéri- 
eurs, by which the Chancellor Maupeon 
was superseding the provincial Parlia- 
ments. 


A ceitain M. Charpentier, some petty 
official from Chaions or Soissons, came to 
Paris a few days ago. The day after his 
arrival, a sergeant-at-arms was announced, 
who terrified the poor man with an order 
from the Chancellor to wait upon him 
the next morning. He arrived at the 
audience quite beside himself with terror, 
trembling like a leaf, and bowing down 
to the ground. “Ah, my friend,” says 
the Chancellor, clapping him on the 
shoulder, “what luck for me that you 
have come to Paris! I am in hopes 
you will do me a most important service.” 
“T, monseigneur! how can I possibly be 
of any use to you?” ‘In the most import- 
ant matter; I want you to help me to 
make my peace with the King.” “I, mon- 
seigneur!” ‘Yes, you! You know that 
his Majesty is establishing Conseils Supéri- 
eurs. I have to bring him the list of 
possible members. The other day I pre- 
sented the list for the Conseils Supérieurs of 
Chalons, he read it and threw it back to 
me with indignation. ‘What are you 
thinking about?’ he said, ‘I do not see M. 
Charpentier’s name! A man of most dis- 
tinguished merit, an excellent judge, fit for 
the highest places in the magistracy !’ 
‘Ah, sire! I confess 1am wrong. It isa 
most unpardonable piece of forgetfulness, 
but it may be remedied’.. So you see, my 
friend, you must at once accept a place in 
the Council. . . not as a Councillor, as 
you may well believe; you must take 
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something much more important, you must 
be President! And what is more, as I 
know your powers of discernment, I em- 
power you to choose nine or ten members, 
who will be needed to make up the 
Council. You must leave to-morrow to 
execute your commission.” The great 
Charpentier is overwhelmed with grati- 
tude, starts off the next day, arrives at 
Chilons, swelling with importance and 
announces his new dignity. He is received 
with hoots and every mark of scorn and 
contempt. With shame and confusion he 
hurries back to monseigneur, gives an 
account of his suecess and sends in his 
resignation. 


In Paris the new Council was so 
unpopular that its members had to be 
protected by a guard of soldiers, as 
they proceeded through the streets 
with the Chancellor at their head, 
and even thus were hissed and other- 
wise insulted. There was no doubt 
that France was weary of Louis the 
Fifteenth. But there is a significance 
in the watchword of this New Fronde, 
“ Liberty, Property, Equality,” which 
was caught up with a sort of enthusi- 
asm at this crisis by a society in re- 
volt. Noone dreamed of a revolution, 
yet in public opinion it had already 
begun among the upper classes, and 
the situation was emphasised by the 
growing poverty. The disorder in the 
finances, which “dated from the wars 
of Louis the Fourteenth and the wild 
schemes of Law under the Regency, 
had a very direct effect upon society 
because of the immense number of 
pensions which all kinds of people re- 
ceived from the royal treasury. It is 
not easy to see on what principle these 
pensions were given when we find 
Madame du Deffand herself in re- 
ceipt of one, and that the Due de 
Choiseul had charitably procured one 
for Mdlle. l’Espinasse when she estab- 
lished herself in a house of her own. 
We read of twelve thousand livres for 
Madame de Luynes, in order that she 
may not be jealous of Madame de 
Chevreuse who has eight thousand ; 
or a courtier has to be consoled for 
not being allowed to take part in 
some piece of diplomacy ; or it is a 
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dowry to this or that lady of the 
Court who has married to the King’s 
satisfaction. Such pensions were 
naturally dropped in times of scarcity 
before those granted in recognition of 
service done ; and when the Due de 
Choiseul was disgraced, the friends of 
Madame du Deffand were full of 
anxiety lest she should lose her pen- 
sion. “The distress here,” writes 
Walpole in 1771, “is incredible, 
specially at Court. The King’s trades- 
men are ruined, his servants starving, 
and even angels and archangels can- 
not get their pensions and salaries, 
and sing woe! woe!” Besides, the 
inevitable had happened. The nobility 
were beginning to reap the results of 
leaving their estates in the hands of 
intendants, and of squandering their 
revenue at the gaming-tables of Paris, 
while in a lower grade of society the 
exile of the Parliament was not only 
a blow to the Constitution but an 
immense loss to trade. 

A letter from Madame de Choiseul 
gives yet another view of the situation. 
“* We have every reason to be alarmed,” 
she writes in this same year, “ when 
we see the President Hogier at Com- 
piégne deprived last year of an office 
which he had bought with his own 
money, which the King had confirmed 
by two consecutive letters, one of 
which he received only fifteen days 
before the office was given to another ; 
when we see the Chancellor deprive 
M. de Vaudreuil of the presidency of 
the Parliament of Toulouse, by virtue 
of a resignation which he had not 
accepted and which the latter had 
withdrawn ; when we have such an 
edict as that of the 3rd of December, 
which declares the King sole master 
of the laws, to break or create them 
at will without the help of any 
tribunal, a declaration which makes 
all the citizens slaves of a despot, by 
asserting the principle upon which all 
the arbitrary acts which preceded it 
were done, and giving the pretence of 
legality to all that has followed it ; 
when the confiscation of the offices of 
the Parliaments has deprived their 
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members, some of a part, others of 
the whole of their patrimony ; offices 
which they could not lose but bya 
legal decision, or upon conviction of 
treason. There has been no tribunal 
to judge them. There has been no 
sentence pronounced. There has been 
no accusation brought forward. In- 
stead, there has been a sentence ad 
libitum executed by force of arms. 
This is indeed an attack upon property 
which may well carry alarm into the 
hearts of every citizen.” 

With all the clear insight into the 
political situation which Mme. de 
Choiseul shows in this and many other 
passages of her letters, it is curious 
to see how blindly she accepts the 
morality which allowed of the sale of 
public offices. It is the enormity of 
depriving men of such legally bought 
property at the will of a king which 
shocks her. As to this latter point, 
her tone is openly republican, 
“ Philosophically speaking,” she says, 
“it is indifferent to a nation, who 
governs it. The ruler is never any- 
thing but a representative unless he 
is a conqueror or a legislator ; that is 
to say, either a curse or a divinity. 
It is the laws only which really 
govern.” 

This is the political creed of philoso- 
phy from the lips of a fine lady; the 
test of reason applied to a time- 
honoured monarchy, hitherto guarded 
by the intangible but all-powerful 
shield of tradition and sentiment. A 
dishonoured king had not only for- 
feited his right to loyalty: he had 
broken the charm which had bound 
the nation to the throne ; and perhaps 
the climax of this social opposition 
was reached when under the virtuous 
Louis the Sixteenth, the Comte de 
Ségur saw “with some astonishment ” 
the whole Court at Versailles ap- 
plauding with enthusiasm Voltaire’s 
tragedy of Brutus especially the 
lines : 


Je suis fils de Brutus, et je porte en mon 
coeur 
La liberté gravée et les rois en horreur. 


Madame du Deffand. 


He adds that the most zealous 
defenders of the ancient order of 
things forgot, after the Revolution 
had broken out, to what an extent 
they had themselves impelled the 
people towards that fatal precipice at 
the brink of which it was no longer 
possible to check their headlong de- 
scent. 

The human interest of this other 
epistolary drama might tempt us, if 
there were space, to forget politics in 
the vivid picture of the splendid exile 
at Chanteloup, and above all, in the 
charms of “the little Queen of an 
allegory,” as Walpole calls the 
Duchesse de Choiseul. According to 
his pretty and fanciful picture of her, 
this serious politician, whose letters 
are full of the sternest common-sense, 
was “the gentlest, amiable little 
creature that ever came out of a fairy 
egg.” Fantastically she constitutes 
herself Mme. du Deffand’s “ grand- 
mother ”’, and alternately pets and 
scolds her for the mistrust and self- 
tormentings with which she was apt 
to make herself and those about her 
miserable. The jest is carried on 
through the whole correspondence, and 
a picture long existed at Strawberry 
Hill in which the beautiful young 
Duchess is presenting to Mme. du 
Deffand, in her curious chair, an 
enormous doll! The cynical old 
woman, who had the reputation of 
being quite heartless, shows always 
the sunny side of her nature to this 
youthful “ grandmother,” who believes 
in her and humours her with unfailing 
patience. The shadow of her protect- 
ing affection has indeed reached very 
far, for Mme. du Deffand would not 
present a very attractive personality 
to posterity had not Mme. de Choiseul 
managed to inspire us with her own 
feeling of profound pity for a soul for 
ever craving to love and to be loved, 
seeking rest and finding none in the 
pride of intellect and the ceaseless 
search for pleasure, yet torn with the 
seven devils of despair and distrust in 
humanity and Heaven. 
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He stood in the hot yellow sunshine, 
his air of modest importance forming 
a halo round his old rickety figure, as 
with one hand he clung to a plane 
table, old and rickety as himself, and 
with the other to one of those large- 
eyed, keen-faced Indian boys who seem 
to have been sent into the world in 
order to take scholarships. The old 
man, on thecontrary, was of themonkey 
type of his race, small, bandy-legged, 
and inconceivably wrinkled, with a 
three days’ growth of gray beard 
frosting his brown cheeks ; only the 
wide-set brown eyes had a certain 
wistful beauty in them. 

In front of those appealing eyes sat a 
ruddy-faced Englishman backed by the 
white wings of an office tent and deep 
in the calf-bound books and red-taped 
files on the table before him. On 
either side discreetly drawn apart so 
as to allow the central group its full 
picturesque value, were tall figures, 
massive in beards and wide turbans, 
in falling folds.of dingy white and 
indigo blue; massive also in broad, 
capable features, made broader still by 
capable approving smiles over the old 
man, the boy, and the plane table. 
So standing they were a typical group 
of Jat peasantry appealing with confi- 
dence to English justice for the obser- 
vance of Indian custom. 

“Then the head-men are satisfied 
with this ad-interim arrangement ?” 
asked the palpably foreign voice. The 
semicircle of writers and subordinate 
officials on the striped carpet beyond 
the table moved their heads like clock- 
work figures to the circle of peasants, 
as if giving it permission to speak, and 
a chorus of guttural voices rose in 
assent; then, after village fashion, 
one voice prolonged itself in represen- 
tative explanation. “It will be but 
for three vears or so, and the Shelter- 


of-the-World is aware that the fields 
cannot run away. And old Tulsi 
knows how to make the Three-Legged- 
One work ; thus there is no fear.” He 
thrust a declamatory hand in the 
direction of the plane-table, and the 
chorus of assent rose once more. 

So the matter was settled; the 
matter being, briefly, the appointment 
of a new putwari, in other words the 
official who measures the fields, and 
prepares the yearly harvest - map, 
showing the area under cultivation 
on which the Land Revenue has to be 
paid ; in other words again, the man 
who stands between India and bank- 
ruptey. In this particular case the 
recently defunct incumbent had left a 
son who was as yet over young for the 
hereditary office, and the head-men 
had proposed putting in the boy’s 
maternal grandfather as a substitute 
until the former could pass through 
the necessary modern training in the 
Accountants’ College at head-quarters. 
The proposition was fair enough, seeing 
that Gurditta was sure to pass, being 
already head of the queer little village 
school, which the elders viewed with 
incredulous tolerance. And to tell 
the truth, their doubts were not with- 
out some reason ; for on that very day 
when the Englishman was inspecting, 
the first-class had bungled over a 
simple revenue sum, which any one 
could do in his head, with the aid of 
course of the ten God-given fingers 
without which the usurer would indeed 
be king. The Master had explained 
the mistake by saying that it was no 
fault of the slates, and only arose be- 
cause the boys had forgotten which was 
the bigger of two numbers; but that 
in itself was something over which to 
chuckle under their breaths and nudge 
each other on the sly. Ari hai! the 
lads would be forgetting next which 
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end of the plough to hold, the share or 
the handle! But Purumeshwar! be 
praised! only upon their slates could 
they forget it ; since a true-born Jat’s 
hand could never lose such knowledge. 

So, underlying the manifest con- 
venience of not allowing a stranger’s 
finger in their pie, the elders of the 
village had a secondary consideration 
in pleading for old Tulsi Ram’s ap- 
pointment ; a desire, namely, to show 
the world at large and the Presence in 
particular that there had been put- 
waries before he came io cast his 
mantle of protection over the poor. 
Besides, old Tulsi, though he looked 
like a monkey, might beSri Hunuman* 
himself in the wisdom necessary for 
settling the thousand petty disputes, 
without which the village would be so 
dull. Then he was a real saint to 
boot, all the more saintly because he 
was willing to forego his preparation 
for another world in order to keep a 
place warm for his grandson in this. 

And after all it was only for three 
years! They, and Tulsi, and the 
Three-Legged-One could surely manage 
the maps for so long. If not, well, it 
was no great matter, since the fields 
could not possibly runaway. So they 
went off contentedly in procession, 
Tulsi Ram clinging osteniatiously to 
the plane-table, which, by reason of 
its straighter, longer legs, looked for 
all the world as if it were taking 
charge of him, and not he of it. 

It looked still more in possession as 
it stood decently draped beside the old 
man as he worked away at the long 
columns of figures ; for the mapping- 
season was over, and nothing remained 
but addition, subtraction, and division, 
at all of which old Tulsi was an adept. 
Had he not indeed dipped far into 
* Euclidus”’ in his salad-days when he 
was the favourite disciple of the re- 
nowned anchorite at Janakpur? Gur- 
ditta by this time was away at college, 
and Kishnu, his widowed mother, as 
she cooked the millet-cakes in the 
other corner of the courtyard, wept 


' The universal God. 
* The Monkey-god. 


salt tears at the thought of the un- 
known dangers hewasrunning. Deadly 
dangers they were, for had not his 
father been quite healthy until the 
Government had insisted on his using 
the Three-Legged-One! And_ then, 
had he not gone down and wrestled 
with it on the low, misty levels of 
newly-reclaimed land by the river-side, 
and caught the chills of which he had 
eventually died? Thus when the rainy 
season came on, and the plane-table, 
still decently draped, was set aside for 
shelter in the darkest corner of the 
hovel, it looked to poor Kishnu like 
some malevolent demon ready to spring 
out upon the little household. And 
so, naturally enough, when Tulsi went 
to fetch it out for his first field- 
measurements, he found it garlanded 
with yellow marigolds, and set out 
with little platters of curds and butter. 
Kishnu had been propitiating it with 
offerings. 

The old man looked at her in mild, 
superior reproof, “Thou art an ignor- 
ant woman, daughter,” he said. “ This 
is no devil, but a device of the learned, 
of much use to such as I who make 
maps. Thou shouldest have known 
that the true Gods are angered by false 
worship ; therefore I counsel thee to 
remember great Mahadeo this day, lest 
evil befall.” 

So he passed out into the sunlight, 
bearing the plane-table in debonair 
fashion, leaving the abashed Kishnu 
to gather up the marigolds. Baba-ji 
she told herself, was brave, but he had 
not to bustle about the house all day 
with that shrouded thing glowering 
from the corner. However, since for 
Gurdit’s sake it was wise to propitiate 
everything, she took the platters of 
curds and butter over to Mahadeo’s 
red stone under the big banyan tree. 

Nevertheless, she felt triumphant 
that evening when old Tulsi came in 
from the fields dispirited and profess- 
ing no appetite for his supper. He had 
in fact discovered that studying text- 
books and making practical field- 
measurements were very different 
things, especially in a treeless, form- 
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less plain where the only land-marks 
are the mud boundary-cones you are 
set to verify, and which therefore can- 
not, or ought not to be, considered 
fixed points. 

However, he managed at last to 
draw two imaginary lines through the 
village, thanks to Purumeshwar and 
the big green dome of Mahadeo’s 
banyan tree swelling up into the blue 
horizon. Indeed he felt so grateful to 
the latter for showing clear, even over 
a plane-table, that he sneaked out 
when Kishnu's back was turned with 
a platter of curds of his own for the 
great, many-armed trunk ; but this, 
of course, was very different from 
making oblation to a trivial plane- 
table. And that evening he spent all 
the lingering light in decorating the 
borders of the map (which was yet to 
come) with the finest flourishes, just, 
as he told Kishnu, to show the Pro- 
tector-of-the-Poor that he had not 
committed the putwari-ship to un- 
worthy hands. 

Yet two days afterwards he replied 
captiously to his daughter’s anxious 
inquiries, that there was naught 
wrong; only that one of the three 
legs had no sense of duty, and he 
must get the carpenter to put a nail 
toit. Despite the nail, however, the 
anxiety grew on his face, and when 
nobody was looking he took to tramp- 
ing over the ploughs surreptitiously 
dragging the primeval chain measure 
after him; in which occupation he 
looked like a monkey who had escaped 
from its owner the plane-table, which, 
with the old man’s mantle draped 
over it, and his pugree placed on the 
top, had a very dignified appearance 
in the corner of the field; for it was 
hot work dragging the heavy chain 
about, and old Tulsi, who was too 
proud to ask for aid and so disclose 
the fact that he had had to fall back 
on ancient methods, discarded all 
the clothing he could. 

And after all he had to give in. 
“ Gurdit’s father did it field by field,” 
said the head-men carelessly when he 
sought their advice. “ Fret not thy- 
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self, Baba-ji. “Iwill come right; thou 
art a better scholar than ever he 
was,” 

“Field by field!” echoed Tulsi 
aghast. “But the book prohibits it, 
seeing that there is not verification, 
since none can know if the boundaries 
be right.” 

A broad chuckle ran round the 
circle of elders. “Is that all, Sri 
Tulsi?” cried the head-man. “That 
is soon settled. A Jat knows his own 
land, I warrant ; and each man of us 
will verify his fields, seeing that never 
before have we had such a settling-day 
as thine. Not an error, not an injus- 
tice! Purumeshwar send Gurditta to 
be as good a putwari when he comes !” 

“Nay, ‘tis Gurdit who is putwari 
already,” replied Tulsi uneasily ; “and 
therefore must there be no mistake. 
So I will do field by field ; peradven- 
ture when they are drawn on paper it 
may seem more like the book where 
things do not move. Then I can begin 
again by rule.” 

There was quite a pleasurable excite- 
ment over the attested measurement 
of the fields, and old Munnia, the 
parcher of corn, said it was almost as 
good as a fair to her trade. Each 
man clanked the chain round his own 
boundary, while his neighbours stood 
in the now sprouting wheat to see fair 
play and talk over the past history of 
the claim; Tulsi Ram meanwhile 
squatting on the ground and drawing 
away as for dear life. Even the 
children went forth to see the show, 
munching popped corn and sidling 
gingerly past the Three-Legged-One 
which, to say sooth, looked gigantic 
with half the spare clothes of the 
community piled on to it; indeed the 
village women, peeping from afar, 
declared Kishnu to have been quite 
right, and urged a further secret obla- 
tion as prudent, if not absolutely 
necessary. 

So she took to hanging the marigolds 
again, taking care to remove them ere 
the old man rose in the morning. 
And the result was eminently satis- 
factory, for as he put one field-plan 














after another away in the portfolio 
Tulsi Ram’s face cleared. They were 
so beautifully green, far greener than 
those in the book; so surely there 
could be no mistake. But alas! when 
he came to try and fit them together 
as they should be on the map, they 
resolutely refused to do anything of 
the kind. It wasa judgment, he felt, 
for having disobeyed the text-book ; 
and so the next morning he rose at the 
peep of day determined to have it out 
legitimately with the Three-Legged- 
One. And lo! it was garlanded with 
marigolds and set out once more with 
platters of curds and butter. 

“Thou hast undone me, ignorant 
woman!” he said with a mixture of 
anger and relief. ‘“ Now is it clear! 
The true Gods in despite of thy false 
worship have sent a devil into this 
thing to destroy me.” So despite 
Kishnu’s terror and tears he threw 
the offerings into the fire, and dragged 
the plane-table out into the fields with 
ignominy. 

But even this protestation failed, 
and poor old Tulsi, one vast wrinkle 
of perplexity, was obliged once more 
to refer to the circle of head-men. 

“ Gurdit’s father managed, and thou 
hast twice his mettle,” they replied, 
vaguely interested. “Sure the devil 
must indeed be in it, seeing that the 
land cannot run away of itself.”’ 

“It hath not run away,” said Tulsi 
dejectedly. ‘‘ There is not too little, 
but too much of it.” 

Too much land! The idea was at 
first bewildering to these Jat peasants, 
and then sent them into open laughter. 
Here was a mistake indeed! and yet 
the lust of land, so typical of their 
race, showed in their eyes as they 
crowded round the map which Tulsi 
Ram spread on the ground. It was 
a model of neatness: the fields were 
greener than the greenest wheat ; but 
right in the middle of them was a 
white patch of no-man’s-land. 

“Trra !” rolled the broadest of the 
party after an instant’s stupefaction. 
“ That settles it. "Tis a mistake, for 
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*twere there my plough would have 
been in it long ago.” A sigh of 
conviction and relief passed through 
the circle, for the mere suggestion 
had been disturbing. Nevertheless, 
since Gurdit’s father’s map had never 
indulged in white spots, Tulsi’s must 
be purged from them also. ‘“ Look 
you,” said one of the youngest ; “’tis 
as when the children make a puzzle 
of torn leaves. He has fitted them 
askew, so let each cut his own field 
out of the paper and set it aright.” 
Then ensued an hour of sheer 
puzzledom, since if the white spot 
were driven from one place it re- 
appeared differently shaped in another. 
The devil was in it, they said at last, 
somewhat alarmed, since he who 
brought land might be reasonably 
suspected of the power of taking it 
away. They would offer a scapegoat ; 
and meanwhile old Tulsi need not talk 
of calling in the aid of the new putwari 
in the next village, for he was one of 
the new-fangled sort, an empty drum 
making a big noise, and, as likely as 
not, would make them pay double, 
if there really was extra land, because 
it had not come into the schedule 
before. No! they would ask the 
Master first, since he had experience 
in finding excuse for mistakes. Nor 
was their trust unfounded, for the 
Master not only had an excuse in 
something he called “a _ reasonable 
margin of error,” but also a remedy 
which, he declared, the late putwari 
had always adopted ; briefly a snip 
here, a bulge there, and a general 
fudging with the old settlement-maps. 
The elders clapped old Tulsi on the 
back with fresh laughter bidding him 
not try to be cleverer than others, and 
so sent him back to his drawing-board. 
But long after the dusk had fallen 
that evening, the old man sat staring 
stupidly at the great sheet of blank 
paper on which he had not drawn a 
line. It was no business of his what 
Gurdit’s father had done, seeing that 
he too was of the old school inwardly, 
if not outwardly ; but Gurdit himself 
when he returned would allow of no 
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such dishonesties, and he, Tulsi, was 
in the boy’s place. There was time 
yet, a month at least before inspection, 
in which to have it out with the plane- 
table. So when the wild geese from 
the mud-banks came with the first 
streak of dawn to feed on the wheat 
they found old Tulsi and his attendant 
demon there already, at work on the 
dewy fields ; and when sunset warned 
the gray crane that it was time to 
wing their flight riverwards, they left 
Tulsi and the Three-Legged-One still 
struggling with the margin of error. 

Then he would sit up of nights 
plotting and planning till a dim, dazed 
look came into his bright old eyes, 
and he had to borrow a pair of horn 
spectacles from the widow of a dead 
friend. He was getting old, he told 
Kishnu (who was in despair), as men 
must get old, no matter how many 
marigolds ignorant women wasted on 
false gods ; for she had taken boldly, 
and unchecked, to the oblations again. 

But in the end inspection-day found 
that white bit of land white as ever, 
nay, whiter against the dark finger 
which pointed at it accusingly ; since, 
as ill-luck would have it, what only 
the natives themselves may call a 
Black Judge was the inspecting-ofticer ; 
a most admirable young Bachelor of 
Arts from the Calcutta University 
full to the brim of solid virtue, and 
utterly devoid of any sneaking senti- 
mental sympathy with the quips and 
cranks of poor humanity, those lichens 
of life which make its rough rocks 
and water-worn boulders so beautiful 
to the seeing eye. ‘This must not 
occur,” he said, speaking, after the 
manner of the alien, to his clerk in 
English in order to enhance his 
dignity. “It is gross negligence of 
common orders. Write as warning 
that if better map be not forthcoming, 
locum tenens loses appointment with 
adverse influence on hereditary claims.” 
Adverse influence on hereditary claims ! 
The words, translated brutally, as only 
clerks can translate, sent poor old 
Tulsi into an agony of remorse and 
resolve, 


A month afterwards Kishnu spoke 
to the head-men. ‘“ The Three-Legged- 
One hath driven the putwari crazy,” 
she said. ‘“ Remove it from him or 
he will die. Justice! Justice!” 

So it was removed and hidden away 
with obloquy in an outhouse, where- 
upon he sat and cried that he had 
ruined Gurdit, Gurdit the light of his 
éyes ! 

“ Heed not the Bengali,” they said 
at last in sheer despair. “ He is a 
fool. Thou shalt come with us to the 
big Sahib. He will understand, see- 
ing that he is more our race than the 
other.” 

That is how it came to pass that 
Tulsi Ram sat on the stucco steps of 
an Englishman’s house, pointing with 
a trembling but truthful finger at a 
white spot among the green, while a 
circle of bearded Jats informed the 
Presence that Sri Hunuman himself 
was not wiser nor better than their 
putwari. 

*“ And how do you account for it? 
I mean what do you think it is?” 
asked the foreign voice curiously. 

The wrinkles on Tulsi’s forehead 
grew deeper, his bright yet dim eyes 
looked wistfully at the master of his 
fate. ‘Tis an over large margin of 
error, Huzoor, owing to lack of con- 
trol over the plane-table. That is 
what the book says; that is what 
Gurdit will say.” 

“ But what do you say? How do 
you think that bit of land came into 
your village?” 

Tulsi hesitated, gained confidence 
somehow from the blue eyes: “ Unless 
Purumeshwar sent a bit of another 
world,” he suggested meekly. 

The Englishman stood for a moment 
looking down on the wizened monkey- 
like face, the truthful finger, the 
accusing white spot. “I think he 
has,” he said at last. “Go home, 
Tulsi, and colour it blue. I'll pass it 
as a bit of Paradise.” 

So that year there was a blue patch, 
like a tank where no tank should be, 
upon the village map, and the old 
putwari’s conscience found peace in 
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the correct total of the columns of 
figures which he added together ; 
while the Three Legged-One, released 
from durance vile at his special re- 
quest, stood in the corner garlanded 
with the marigolds of thanksgiving. 
Perhaps that was the reason why, 
next mapping season, the patch of 
Paradise had shrunk to half its orig- 
inal size ; or perhaps it was that he 
really had more control over the plane- 
table. At any rate he treated it more 
as a friend by spreading its legs very 
wide apart, covering it with his white 
cotton shawl, and so using it as a tent. 

And yet when, on Gurdit’s return 
from college with a first-class sur- 
veyor’s certificate, Paradise became 
absorbed in a legitimate margin of 
error, there was a certain wistful 


regret in old Tulsi’s pride, and he 
said, that being an ignorant old man, 
it was time he returned to find Para- 
dise in another way. 
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“But thou shalt not leave us for 
the wilderness as before,’ swore the 
Jats in council. ‘Lo! Gurdit is 
young and hasty, and thou wilt be 
needed to settle the disputes ; so we 
will give thee a saintly sitting of thy 
very own in our village.” 

But Tulsi objected. The fields 
were the fields, he said, and the 
houses were the houses ; it only led to 
difficulties to put odd bits of land into 
a map, and he would be quite satisfied 
to sit anywhere. In the end, however, 
he had to give in, for when he died, 
after many years spent in settling 
disputes, some one suggested that he 
really had been Sri Hunuman himself ; 
at any rate he was a saint. So the 
white spot marking a shrine reap- 
peared in the map to show whence 
the old man had passed to the Better 
Land. 
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